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PEEFACE. 


This  little  text-book  is  intended  merely  to  supple- 
ment the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  works  upon 
the  subject.  The  demands  made  upon  the  laboratory 
of  a  large  Colour  Works  are  frequently  heavy,  and 
the  operator  is  compelled  to  resort  to  analytical  pro- 
cesses, which,  whilst  yielding  results  of  fair  com- 
parative accuracy,  do  not  take  up  the  time  occupied 
by  others  that  carry  the  same  to  its  extreme  limits, 
and  which  may  be  more  interesting  from  a  purely 
scientific  point  of  view. 

The  various  processes  given  have  been  selected 
from  numbers  of  others,  after  many  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  arrangement  under 
separate  headings,  of  the  principal  ingredients  and 
impurities  found  in  the  various  Kaw  Materials,  will 
render  this  small  work  handy  for  reference,  when  it 
is  desired  to  ascertain  what  is  valuable  or  detrimental 
in  the  sample  under  examination. 

M.  W.  J. 
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are  so  great  that  it  is  proposed  to  deal  exclusively  with 
inorganic  colouring  matters  and  chemicals.  Consequently 
it  will  be  set  forth  how  the  more  important  ingredients  of 
these  substances  can  be  detected  and  estimated,  and  how 
the  value  of  the  sample  under  examination  may  be  judged 
from  the  results  so  obtained. 

It  must  of  course  follow  that  no  unskilled  observer  can 
hope  to  produce  rehable  results  even  by  close  attention  to 
the  manipulations  described.  A  certain  familiarity  with 
chemical  analysis  and  methods  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
these  processes  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
found  superior  to  many  now  in  constant  use. 
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ALUMINIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

Under  this  heading  the  most  important  substances  that 
fall  under  our  consideration  are  :   aluminium  sulphate  or 
cake  alum,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  formula  A12(S0J3  + 18  H,0  ;  the  alums,  which  are 
double  salts  formed  by  combinations  between  aluminium 
sulphate  and  alkaline  sulphates,  and  which  are  :  aluminium 
potassium  sulphate  or  potash  alum,  Al2(S04)3  +  K^SO^  +  M 
H2O  ;  and  aluminium  ammonium  sulphate  or  ammonia  alum, 
Al,(SO,),  +  (NHJ,  SO,  +  24  H^O.     The  value  of  these 
articles  depends  upon  the  amount  of  alumina  (AlgOg)  which 
they  contain,  and  as  a  general  rule  a  pure  sample  of  alu- 
minium sulphate  is  the  most  economical,  as  it  should  yield 
15  per  cent,  of  alumina,  whereas  potash  alum  yields  only 
10-8  per  cent.,  and  ammonia  alum  11-9  per  cent.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  alums  are  generally  preferred,  as  they 
come  upon  the  market  with  a  regular  composition  and  of 
almost  theoretical  purity,  and  are  consequently  free  from 
traces  of  iron  salts  and  free  acid,  two  defects  from  which 
aluminium   sulphate  has  suffered  in  the  past,  but  which 
have  now  been  largely  overcome  by  many  manufacturers, 
although  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  sample  of  cake 
alum  which  does  not  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  iron 
salts.    The  chief  inducement,  however,  for  the  use  of  alu- 
minium sulphate  instead  of  either  of  the  alums,  is  the  lower 
price  at  which  it  can  be  purchased,  which  usually  shows  an 
advantage  to  the  user  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  shillings 
per  ton. 
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To  estimate  the  amount  of  alumina  in  either  of  the  sub- 
stances enumerated  above,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
grind  the  sample  to  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  then  to 
weigh  out  accurately  and  carefully  10  grammes.    This  is 
placed  in  a  beaker,  which  is  then  half-filled  with  distilled 
water,  and  perfect  solution  is  obtained  by  heating  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel  over  a  Bunsen  gas  flame,  stirring  the 
hquid  occasionally  with  a  clean  glass  rod.    In  order  to  get 
rid  of  any  insoluble  matter,  which  if  present  would  make  the 
ultimate  result  too  high,  the  contents  of  the  beaker  are 
next  filtered  through  a  Swedish  filter-paper  into  a  standard 
flask  having  a  capacity  of  1  litre  (1000  cc).     The  filter- 
paper  is  washed  repeatedly  with  boihng  distilled  water  until 
the  liquid  in  the  flask  reaches  almost  up  to  the  1000  cc.  mark. 
The  flask  is  then  set  aside,  and  when  its  contents  are  thor- 
oughly cold,  it  is  shaken  well,  and  made'  up  carefully  to  the 
mark  on  the  neck  with  cold  distilled  water.   Shake  up  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  once  more,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  analysis 
take  out  from  the  made-up  solution  by  means  of  a  pipette, 
200  cc,  which  in  reahty  corresponds  to  2  grammes  of  the 
original  sample.    This  abstracted  Hquid  is  placed  iu  a  tall 
beaker,  which  is  then  half-filled  with  distilled  water,  and 
20  cc.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
(NH^Cl)  are  added.    Stir  the  whole  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
add  just  sufficient  ammonium  hydrate  (NH^HO)  to  render 
the  whole  shghtly  alkaline.    Heat  the  contents  of  the  beaker 
up  to  the  boil,  stirring  occasionally  with  the  glass  rod,  then 
allow  the  flocculent  precipitate  which  will  have  formed  to 
settle.     This  precipitate  is  aluminium  hydrate  (Al2(0H)^;), 
and  it  is  next  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper  which 
yields  an  ash  of  known  weight  on  ignition.    When  all  the 
precipitate  is  on  the  filter,  it  is  well  washed  with  hot  distilled 
water,  until  the  washings  are  free  from  ammonium  hydrate, 
which  is  indicated  by  red  Htmus  paper  ceasing  to  turn  blue. 
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The  filter-paper  with  its  precipitate  is  then  placed  to  dry, 
either  in  the  water-bath  or  in  an  air-bath  heated  to  about 
105"  C,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  the  precipitate  is  separated 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  paper,  and  the  latter  is 
ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  which  has  been  previously 
tared.  When  the  ignition  of  the  paper  is  complete  and  only 
a  white  ash  remains,  the  precipitate  is  carefully  added,  and  the 
crucible  and  its  contents  are  heated  over  the  blowpipe  flame 
for  about  two  minutes.  The  crucible  is  then  covered  with  a 
lid,  placed  under  a  dessicator  to  cool,  and  is  then  weighed. 

To  calculate  the  percentage  of  alumina  from  the  results 
so  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  total  weight 
of  the  crucible  and  its  final  contents,  that  of  the  crucible  and 
filter-paper  ash,  which  figures,  multiplied  by  fifty,  will  give 
the  percentage  of  Al^Og  in  the  original  sample,  and  the 
result  can  be  compared  with  the  figures  already  given,  which 
show  the  percentage  of  that  substance  in  pure  aluminium 
compounds. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  should  always  be  set  down  in 
a  book,  so  that  future  reference  can  be  made  at  any  time, 
and  an  excellent  way  of  setting  down  the  essential  details 
in  the  above  analysis  is  given  below,  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  same  tabulated  form  will  apply  to  the  other 
raw  materials  yet  to  be  considered,  varying  the  statement  of 
the  substances  found  according  to  circumstances  : — 

Taken  of  sample  of  cake  alum   ...  10  grammes. 

Solution  made  up  to         ....       1000  cc. 
Taken  of  made-up  solution        .       .       .         200  ,, 
Crucible  +  Alfi^  +  Filter  ash    .       .       .     13-058  grammes. 

„     +  filter  ash  12 -762 

=  14-8°/„  AI.P3. 

The  figures  given  are  inserted  only  as  a  guide,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  entries  so  made  are  invaluable  for  re- 
ference, and  are  accepted  as  evidence  in  legal  cases. 
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Another  very  important  test,  and  one  that  should  never 
be  omitted  if  the  sample  is  intended  for  the  production  of 
Madder  Reds,  is  that  for  iron,  as  the  least  trace  of  this 
impurity  is  very  detrimental  to  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
the  ultimate  shade.  Weigh  out  about  10  grammes  of  the 
sample,  dissolve  in  a  little  distilled  water,  add  two  or  three 
drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  (HNO3)  and  heat  up  to  the  boil. 
Allow  the  solution  to  cool,  and  divide  it  into  two  equal 
portions.  To  one  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  (K^FeCn^),  and  to  the  other  a  few  drops  of 
potassium  sulphocyanide  solution  (KCNS).  A  blue  colora- 
tion or  precipitate  in  the  first  solution,  or  a  blood-red  coloration 
in  the  second,  indicates  the  presence  of  iron  ;  whereas  the 
absence  of  such  results  would  show  that  the  sample  was  free 
from  the  objectional  feature.  Should  the  presence  of  iron 
be  indicated,  the  sample  in  question  should  be  at  once  rejected, 
as  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  aluminium  products  perfectly 
free  from  contamination  with  iron. 

Although  liquid  aluminium  products  are  not  used  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  solid  substances  in  the  colour  works, 
acetate  of  alumina  of  varying  strength  is  occasionally  met 
with,  and  in  this  case— as  in  the  alums— freedom  from  iron, 
and  the  amount  of  available  alumina  present,  forms  the  basis 
upon  which  the  value  of  the  sample  is  judged.  The  test  for 
iron  is  performed  exactly  as  described  above ;  but  as  most 
samples  of  acetate  of  alumina  contain  varying  amounts  of 
undecomposed  lead  acetate,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  this 
before  precipitating  and  estimating  the  alumina,  the  mode 
of  procedure  being  as  follows  : — 

Weigh  out  accurately  in  a  small  tared  beaker  10  grammes  of 
the  sample,  and  make  up  to  a  litre  in  a  flask  with  distilled 
water.  From  the  made-up  solution  measure  out  by  means 
of  a  pipette  200  cc,  place  this  in  a  beaker  which  is  then  half- 
filled  with  distilled  water.    Add  a  few  drops  of  pure  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  (HCl),  and  pass  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  (HgS)  through  for  about  ten  minutes.  Any  precipitate 
thrown  down  in  this  operation  is  lead  sulphide,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  filtered  off,  the  filter  is  then  well  washed  and  lihe 
whole  of  the  filtrate  well  boiled  in  a  flask  until  it  ceases  to 
smell  of  the  gas,  when  it  is  poured  into  a  beaker, 

ammonium  chloride  added,  the  whole  rendered  shghtly 
alkaline  with  ammonium  hydrate,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
operation  is  conducted  exactly  as  described  for  the  estimation 
of  alumina  in  the  soHd  aluminium  compounds. 
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CHINA  CLAY. 

This  useful  white  pigment,  which  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  paints  and  colour  bases,  is  considered  here 
for  the  sake  of  convenience;  although  the  analysis  of  an 
average  sample  will  show  that  this  substance  contains  rather 
more,  silica  (SiO^)  than  alumina.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  compound  of  sihca  and  alumina,  and  a  pure  sample  should 
correspond  to  the  lengthy  formula  2  SiO.  +  AI0O3  +  2  H^O, 
in  which  the  percentage  of  the  various  ingredients  would 
be  represented  somewhat  as  follows:  SiOz  47:  AI2O.,  40- 
Water  13. 

Samples  should  be  tested  comparatively  for  purity  of  shade, 
freedom  from  grit,  and  covering  power,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  ultimate  use  of  the  sample  will  guide  the  operator  in 
judging  the  results;  although,  as  a  general  rule,  a  sample 
intended  for  use  in  paint  mixtures  need  not  possess  such  a 
pure  white  shade  as  one  required  for  a  lake  base,  and  in 
the  latter  connection  it  is  useful  to  know  that  china  clay 
possesses  greater  letting  down,  or  colour  absorbing  capacity, 
than  an  equal  weight  of  barytes. 

Owing  to  its  cheapness,  china  clay  is  never  adulterated, 
and  consequently  no  complete  analysis  is  ever  required  in 
tbe  colour  works  laboratory,  although  if  such  was  desired  in 
extreme  cases,  the  following  method  may  be  followed  :— 

Weigh  5  grammes  of  the  sample  into  a  tared  platinum 
crucible  and  heat  over  a  Bunsen  gas  flame  for  about  an 
hour,  finishing  up  with  a  vigorous  heating  for  about  five 
minutes  over  the  blowpipe  flame.     The  crucible  with  its 
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contents  is  then  cooled  under  a  dessicator  and  weighed,  the 
loss  in  weight  calculated  to  percentage,  indicating  the  amount 
of  combined  water  present,  which  should  not  greatly  exceed 
the  figures  given  above. 

To  decompose  the  sample  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
and  estimating  its  two  principal  ingredients  is  the  next 
operation,  and  this  is  performed  by  fusing  the  residue  from  the 
last  process,  with  about  15  grammes  of  a  mixture  of  sodium 
and  potassium  carbonates  in  about  equal  proportions.  This 
is  performed  by  heating  over  the  blowpipe  flame  until  the 
whole  fuses  into  a  clear  glass-hke  hquid,  but  should  any 
white  portions  of  undecomposed  china  clay  be  observed  after 
prolonged  heating,  more  of  the  mixture  of  carbonates  must  be 
added,  until  the  fusion  is  complete.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  crucible  is  set  aside  to  cool,  and  afterwards  placed 
in  a  large  beaker,  which  is  covered  with  a  clock-glass.  Pure 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  is  now  added  to  the  beaker, 
and  when  the  effervescence  ceases,  the  crucible  and  the  under 
side  of  the  clock-glass  are  rinsed  with  distilled  water  into  the 
beaker,  the  contents  of  which  are  then  transferred  to  a  porce- 
lain basin,  and  evaporated  to  complete  dryness.  The  residue 
is  then  heated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole  is 
filtered  through  a  Swedish  filter-paper,  the  filter  being  well 
washed  with  boiling  distilled  water  until  free  from  acid,  which 
is  indicated  by  blue  litmus  paper  ceasing  to  turn  red.  The 
filtrate  and  washings  now  contain  the  whole  of  the  alumina, 
which  can  be  estimated  as  already  described,  but  as  the 
precipitate  obtained  from  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  original 
sample  would  be  somewhat  bulky,  it  would  be  better  to  make 
the  filtrate  and  washings  up  to  500  cc.  in  a  standard  flask, 
and  use  100  or  150  cc.  of  the  made-up  solution  for  the  esti- 
mation of  alumina.  The  residue  upon  the  filter  is  silica,  and 
this  is  estimated  by  drying  the  paper  and  its  contents  in  the 
air-bath,  afterwards  igniting  the  same  in  the  manner  already 
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described,  in  a  tared  platinum  crucible,  the  increase  in  weight 
between  the  two  weighings  indicating  the  amount  of  silica 
(SiOg)  contained  in  5  grammes  of  the  sample  under  examina- 
tion. The  results  so  obtained  should  vary  but  shghtly  from 
the  percentage  composition  given. 
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IRON  COMPOUNDS. 

Under  this  heading  we  find  two  distinct  classes  of  salts  in 
use,  viz. :  ferrous  and  ferric ;  but  owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  the  former  becomes  oxidised  into  the  latter,  we  but 
rarely  come  across  a  perfectly  pure  ferrous  salt,  at  least  in  the 
works. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  most  important  sub- 
stance is  ferrous  sulphate  crystals,  also  known  as  green 
vitriol  and  copperas,  which  possesses  a  chemical  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  FeS04  +  ^^2^-  Under  the  same 
heading  we  have  also  ferrous  acetate,  or  pyrolignite  of  iron, 
Fe(C2H302)2,  a  compound  better  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Black  Liquor  ". 

Under  the  classification  of  ferric  compounds  we  find  that 
the  two  most  important  substances  in  general  use  are  ferric 
chloride,  FeClg,  and  ferric  nitrate,  Fe2(N03)g  +  18  H^O. 

The  various  oxides  of  iron  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  paints  form  of  necessity  a  class  by  themselves, 
but  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  ferric  oxide  FegOg, 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  number  of  pigments  which  are 
sold  under  such  names  as  light  and  dark  red,  red  oxide, 
Venetian  red,  Indian  red,  purple  oxide,  etc.  In  the  form 
of  hydrated  oxide  the  same  substance  is  known  as  York 
Brown,  and  it  also  forms  the  bulk  of  the  well-known  umbers, 
ochres,  and  siennas  of  commerce. 

The  analysis  of  these  iron  compounds  is  by  no  means  com- 
plicated, and  is  generally  confined  to  an  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  iron  oxide  present.    In  the  case  of  ferrous  sulphate 
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crystals  this  is  readily  performed  by  titrating  with  a  standard 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  (KMnOj,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  volumetric  method.  If  it  is  desired  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  iron  present  (both  ferrous  and  ferric)  in  the 
sample,  the  method  given  under  the  analysis  of  ferric  com- 
pounds must  be  followed,  but  where  the  amount  of  available 
ferrous  salt  only  is  required,  the  following  method  can  be 
performed,  and  it  yields  accurate  and  rapid  results. 

Weigh  out  carefully  5  grammes  of  the  powdered  crystals, 
dissolve  in  cold  distilled  water  with  frequent  stirring,  and 
make  up  to  500  cc.  in  a  standard  flask.  From  this  made- 
up  solution  measure  out  50  cc.  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and 
place  in  a  clean  flask  or  white  porcelain  basin.  Add  about 
250  cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  0-5  cc.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid 
(H0SO4)  and  titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  taking  care  to  stir  or  shake  the  liquid  in  the 
flask  or  basin  whilst  the  standard  solution  is  dropping  in. 
If  working  with  a  flask  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  a  white 
porcelain  plate  underneath,  in  order  to  see  the  slight  change 
of  colour  which  indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The 
standard  solution  is  carefully  dropped  in,  until  after  stirring 
the  whole  retains  a  very  faint  pink  tint,  at  which  point  the 
reaction  is  said  to  be  complete.  In  other  words,  all  the 
ferrous  salt  has  been  converted  into  the  ferric  condition  by 
oxygen  absorbed  from  the  permanganate  of  potash.  The 
number  of  cc.  of  the  standard  solution  required  to  produce 
this  result  is  then  read  off  from  the  burette,  and,  if  multipHed 
by  200,  will  give  the  number  of  cc.  required  by  100  grammes 
of  the  original  substance,  and  as  every  100  cc;  of  the 
standard  solution  should  equal  0-56  gramme  of  iron  (Fe)  or 
0-72  gramme  of  FeO,  or  2-78  gramme  of  FeS04-f7H20,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  ferrous  salt 
present  in  the  original  sample.  As  a  guide  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  amount  of  such  iron  present  in  a  perfectly  pure 
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sample  of  ferrous  sulphate  crystals  is  2044  per  cent.,  but 
such  purity  is  never  met  with  in  commercial  samples. 

The  standard  solution  alluded  to  above  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 3-156  grammes  of  pure  dry  potassium  permanganate  in 
1000  CO.  of  distilled  water,  but  as  such  solutions  vary  slightly 
in  strength,  especially  upon  keeping,  it  is  best  to  check  the 
strength  before  use,  by  titrating  previously  upon  a  definite 
amount  of  the  easily  procurable  pure  salt  ferrous  ammonium 
sulphate  (Fe(NH,),  (SO J,  +  6  H.,0),  in  the  manner  described 
below.  This  salt  always  contains  a  definite  proportion  of 
iron— exactly  one-seventh  of  its  weight— and  if  we  weigh  out 
exactly  0-7  gramme  (equal  to  0-1  gramme  of  iron)  and  dissolve 
the  same  in  about  150  cc.  of  distilled  water  in  a  white 
porcelain  basin,  then  add  one  or  two  cc.  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  drop  in  slowly  from  a  burette  the  standard  solution, 
stirring  constantly  until  the  Hquid  in  the  basin  retains  a  faint 
pink  colour,  we  shall  find  if  the  permanganate  solution  is  of 
the  proper  strength  that  17-85  cc.  are  required.  Having 
thus  found  the  strength  of  the  standard  solution  in  the 
equivalent  of  iron,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  work  out  the  results 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the  sample  under  examination. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  ferrous  acetate, 
or  black  liquor,  we  cannot  estimate  the  amount  of  ferrous 
salt  contained  therein  by  the  above  method,  as  the  per- 
manganate solution  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  organic 
matter  present,  and  the  results  would  be  too  high.  Neither 
can  we  use  that  method  for  the  estimation  of  ferric  salts, 
therefore  the  following  gravimetric  method  is  appHcable  to 
both  ferrous  acetate  and  ferric  solutions  generally. 

Weigh  out  carefully  in  a  small  beaker  20  grammes  of  the 
liquid  and  make  up  to  500  cc.  in  a  standard  flask  with 
distilled  water.  From  this  made-up  solution  take  out  by 
means  of  a  pipette  100  cc.  and  place  in  a  medium-sized 
beaker,  which  is  then  half-filled  with  distilled  w^ater,  add 
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three  or  four  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  (HNO3)  and  heat  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  up  to  the  boil.    Set  the  "beaker  aside  to 
cool,  then  render  the  liquid  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonium 
hydrate,  heat  again  up  to  the  boil  with  constant  stirring,  and 
then  set  aside  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter  it 
off  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper,  wash  the  precipitate  upon 
the  filter  paper  with  boiling  distilled  water  until  the  filtrate 
is  free  from  ammonium  hydrate,  then  dry  the  filter-paper  and 
precipitate  in  an  air-bath  heated  to  about  105°  C,  and 
when  thoroughly  dry,  separate  as  completely  as  possible  the 
precipitate  from  the  paper,  and  ignite  the  latter  in  a  tared 
platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  when  the  ignition  is 
complete  and  nothing  remains  but  a  white  ash,  add  the  rest 
of  the  precipitate,  and  then  heat  the  crucible  and  its  contents 
over  the  blowpipe  flame  for  three  or  four  minutes.  When 
cooled  under  a  dessicator,  the  whole  is  weighed,  and  from 
the  total  weight  that  of  the  crucible  +  filter-paper  ash  is 
subtracted,  and  the  result  gives  the  amount  of  ferric  oxide 
(FczOg)  contained  in  4  grammes  of  the  original  liquid,  and  by 
multiplying  the  result  so  obtained  by  25,  and  calculating 
from  the  fact  that  every  160  parts  of  Fe^O^  contain  112 
parts  of  iron  (Fe),  the  expression  of  the  result  in  the  desired 
terms  is  easy. 

Owing  to  the  varying  composition  of  the  various  oxides  of 
iron— which,  as  we  have  seen,  enter  so  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  paints— they  are  rarely  pure,  and  frequently 
contain  large  amounts  of  sulphate  of  hme  (gypsum),  silica 
(sand),  alumina,  and  other  impurities.  The  value  of  all  is 
however  judged  by  the  percentage  of  iron  which  they  con- 
tain, and  the  following  process  for  its  estimation  can  be 
followed  : — 

Weigh  out  5  grammes  of  the  sample,  and  place  in  a  small 
beaker,  and  dissolve  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  in  about  equal  proportions.    This  is  effected  by  boihng 
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the  contents  of  the  beaker  until  the  original  colour  of  the 
sample  has  entirely  disappeared.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  contents  of  the  beaker  are  carefully  washed  with  distilled 
water  into  a  porcelain  basin,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  complete  dryness,  with  frequent  stirring.  After  the  residue 
has  cooled,  it  is  warmed  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  solution  is  faltered  through  filter-paper,  which  is  well 
washed  with  boiling  distilled  water,  until  the  solution  and 
washings  nearly  reach  to  the  mark  on  the  neck  of  a  standard 
500  cc.  flask,  into  which  they  must  be  allowed  to  run. 
Should  any  residue  remain  on  the  filter,  it  will  consist  of 
barytes  or  silica,  and  the  amount  can  be  estimated,  by  drying 
and  afterwards  igniting  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  solution 
in  the  standard  flask  is  then  set  aside  to  cool,  and  when  quite 
cold,  distilled  water  is  added  up  to  the  mark,  and  the  whole 
well  shaken  to  ensure  perfect  mixing.  The  iron  present  in  this 
solution  can  be  estimated  by  the  gravimetric  or  precipitation 
method,  already  given  for  the  analysis  of  ferrous  acetate  and 
ferric  salt  solutions ;  but  if  any  alumina  was  present  in  the 
original  sample,  it  would  be  precipitated  along  with  the  iron, 
and  the  result  would  be  too  high.  It  is  therefore  better  to 
avoid  this,  and  to  estimate  the  iron  by  means  of  the  standard 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  already  alluded  to.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  solution  this  cannot  be 
done  directly,  and  therefore  we  measure  from  the  made-up 
solution,  250  cc.  which  is  equal  to  2-5  grammes  of  the  sample, 
place  the  liquid  in  a  beaker,  precipitate  the  iron  present  by 
dilute  ammonium  hydrate,  and  wash  the  precipitate  several 
times  by  decantation  with  hot  distilled  water.  The  washed 
precipitate  is  then  dissolved  by  warming  with  dilute  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  is  carefully  transferred  to  a  small 
flask,  and  the  iron  is  reduced  completely  by  hydrogen 
liberated  from  pure  granulated  zinc,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
the  acid  present.    This  is  best  performed  by  fitting  into  the 
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neck  of  the  flask,  what  is  known  as  a  Bunsen's  valve,  which 
simply  consists  of  an  india-rubber  cork  through  which  a  piece 
of  bent  glass  tube  projects.  The  outside  end  of  the  tube  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  tight-fitting  rubber  tube,  which  has  a 
slit  in  it  just  below  where  the  glass  tube  ends,  and  the 
extreme  end  of  the  rubber  tube  is  closed  by  a  short  glass  rod. 
This  arrangement  permits  the  steam  and  hydrogen  gas  to 
escape,  but  does  not  allow  air  to  enter  the  flask,  the  contents 
of  which  become  perfectly  reduced.  The  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  zinc  is  accelerated  by  warming  the  contents  of  the 
flask,  and  when  the  gas  ceases  to  bubble  off",  the  Hquid  is 
ready  for  the  titration.  This  process  is  performed  exactly  as 
previously  described,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  a  white 
plate  under  the  flask  in  order  to  see  the  end  of  the  reaction. 
In  calculating  the  results,  the  same  factors  are  employed  as 
in  the  previous  description. 

If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  amount  of  alumina  and 
calcium  salts  present  in  the  original  sample,  we  proceed  as 
follows.  From  the  made-up  solution  already  described  take 
out  200  cc,  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  chloride,  and 
render  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydrate.  The  Hquid,  which 
should  be  in  a  beaker,  is  then  raised  to  the  boil  with  frequent 
stirring,  and  is  then  set  aside  to  cool,  during  which  the  pre- 
cipitate settles.  This  is  then  filtered  off  through  a  Swedish 
filter-paper,  and  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  well  washed 
with  boiling  distilled  water,  the  whole  of  the  filtrate  being 
carefully  kept  for  a  subsequent  operation.  The  filter-paper 
and  precipitate  are  then  dried  and  ignited,  and  after  deducting 
the  weight  of  the  crucible  and  filter-paper  ash  from  the  total 
weight,  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  from  this  result  the  amount 
of  iron  (as  FegOg)  already  found  by  the  permanganate  method, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  results  will  show  the 
amount  of  alumina  existing  in  the  sample ;  for  in  the  former 
method  the  iron  by  itself  was  estimated,  and  in  the  latter  the 
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amount  of  FejOg  +  AI2O3.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  cal- 
cium salts  present,  the  filtrate  mentioned  above  is  raised  to  . 
the  boil,  a  little  more  ammonium  hydrate  is  added,  and  a 
few  CO.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate.  The 
whole  is  well  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  and  if  any  calcium  salt 
is  present,  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  white  precipitate.  This 
is  carefully  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper,  the  precipi- 
tate being  well  washed  on  the  filter,  and  the  whole  then 
placed  in  an  air-bath  to  dry.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  precipitate  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  filter- 
paper  being  ignited  before  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  heated  over  the  blowpipe  for  fifteen  minutes. 
The  result  after  deducting  the  weight  of  the  crucible  and  ash 
will  give  the  amount  of  calcium  salt  as  oxide,  contained  in 
the  original  sample,  and  from  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
calculate  the  oxide  into  sulphate,  as  it  was  doubtless  present 
in  that  form  in  the  sample,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  56  parts  of  CaO  are  equal  to  172  parts  of  CaSO^ 
+  2  H2O  (gypsum). 

If  the  sample  under  examination  is  suspected  to  contain 
magnesium  compounds,  the  filtrate  from  the  last  operation, 
which  has  been  carefully  preserved,  is  boiled  down  in  a  flask 
to  reduce  its  bulk  somewhat.  It  is  then  cooled,  placed  in 
a  large  beaker,  and  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
ammonium  hydrate,  after  which  about  50  cc.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  phosphate  are  stirred  in.  The  beaker  is 
allowed  to  stand  overnight,  as  the  precipitate  often  takes  a 
long  time  to  form,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  carefully  filtered 
on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper,  the  precipitate  being  then  well 
washed  with  distilled  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little 
ammonium  hydrate.  The  filter-paper  and  its  contents  are 
then  set  aside  to  dry,  and  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  precipitate  now  in  the  crucible  has  a 
composition  represented  by  MgaPjO-,  and  after  deducting 
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the  weight  of  the  crucible  arid  filter  ash  from  the  total  weight, 
the  amount  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  magnesia  present  in  the 
original  sample  is  readily  calculated  from  the  above  formula. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  oxides 
of  iron,  the  estimation  of  such  is  a  simple  matter.  Weigh 
out  carefully  5  or  10  grammes  upon  a  watch-glass,  and  dry 
in  an  air-bath  heated  to  about  110°  C,  until  no  further 
loss  in  weight  is  noticed.  This  loss  in  weight  represents 
the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  sample ,  and,  if  it  is 
desired  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and  estimate  the  amount 
of  combined  water  in  the  sample,  a  fresh  lot  of  5  or  10 
grammes  is  weighed  out  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  whole 
heated  over  a  Bunsen  burner  for  about  an  hour,  when  the 
loss  in  weight,  minus  that  of  the  moisture,  will  indicate  the 
amount  of  combined  water  in  the  sample. 

In  reference  to  the  presence  of  such  impurities  as  indicated, 
in  a  sample  of  oxide  of  iron,  no  hard  and  fast  hne  can  be  laid 
down,  and  the  judgment  of  the  operator  will  be  called  into 
requisition  as  he  is  generally  aware  of  the  specific  purpose 
for  which  the  sample  is  intended.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  question  of  cost  is  a  prime  factor ;  and  if  two 
samples  were  offered  at  the  same  price,  one  being  practically 
pure,  and  the  other  containing  20  per  cent,  of  a  foreign 
body — which  could  be  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  oxide 
of  iron — the  latter  sample  would  be  rejected  without  hesitation. 
For  the  purpose  of  reference,  it  may  be  stated  that  George 
H.  Hurst,  F.C.S.,  gives  in  his  work  on  Painters'  Colours, 
Oils  and  Varnishes  a  series  of  twelve  complete  analyses  of 
samples  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  show^s  at  a  glance  the  com- 
position of  such  articles  now  upon  the  market,  and  in  which 
the  percentage  of  FcjOg  varies  from  98  to  5  per  cent. 
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Under  this  classification  the  substances  most  frequently 
used  in  the  colour  works  are  potassium  carbonate,  or,  as  it  is 
better  known,  pearl-ash  or  potash,  and  potassium  hydrate 
or  caustic  potash,  but  they  are  frequently  replaced  by  the 
cheaper  and  corresponding  sodium  compounds.  The  analysis 
for  the  largely  used  salt  known  as  potassium  bichromate,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  corresponding  sodium  bichromate,  will 
be  described  at  length" under  the  heading  of  chromium  com- 
pounds. 

The  first  essential  in  the  analysis  of  either  potassium 
carbonate  or  hydrate  is  the  preparation  of  a  standard  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  made  as  follows : — 

Forty-nine  grammes  of  perfectly  pure  sulphuric  acid  are 
weighed  out  in  a  tared  beaker,  and  the  solution  is  made  up 
to  1000  cc.  in  a  standard  flask.  This  solution  must  be 
standardised  before  use  to  ascertain  its  exact  strength.  For 
this  purpose  we  dissolve  1-06  grammes  of  pure  anhydrous 
sodium  carbonate  in  distilled  water  in  a  white  porcelain  basin, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  methyl- orange  which 
acts  as  an  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  now  run  into  the  basin  slowly  by  means 
of  a  burette,  until  after  stirring  the  contents  of  the  basin  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod,  the  original  orange  tint  gives  place  to 
a  faint  and  delicate  pink.  If  the  acid  solution  is  exactly  of 
the  right  strength,  20  cc.  of  it  will  be  required,  in  which 
case  100  cc.  of  the  standard  solution  will  equal  6-9  grammes 
of  potassium  carbonate  (K^COg),  5*6  grammes  of  potassium 
hydi'ate  (KHO),  or  4-7  grm.  of  potassium  oxide  (K.,0). 
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Having  obtained  our  standard  solution  of  a  known  strength, 
the  analysis  of  the  sample  is  undertaken  as  follows  : — 

Weigh  out  carefully  10  grammes  of  the  sample,  which  may 
be  either  the  carbonate  or  hydrate,  and  dissolve  in  distilled 
water  in  a  500  cc.  flask.  From  this  made-up  solution 
measure  out  by  means  of  a  pipette  250  cc,  place  in  a  white 
porcelain  basin,  add  a  few  drops  of  methyl-orange  solution, 
and  titrate  as  already  described  with  the  standard  sulphuric 
acid  solution.  When  the  faint  pink  colour  is  noticed,  the 
number  of  cc.  required  to  effect  such  a  change  is  read  off 
from  the  burette  ;  and,  as  every  100  cc.  corresponds  to  either 
the  amount  of  carbonate  or  hydrate  already  given,  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  percentage  in  the  sample  under  examination  is 
an  easy  matter. 

If  a  very  exact  analysis  of  the  amount  of  available 
potassium  salt  in  the  sample  is  required,  the  above  method 
will  not  suffice,  for  potassium  salts  frequently  contain  vary- 
ing amounts  of  sodium  salts,  and  both  would  be  estimated 
together  by  the  above  process,  and  to  overcome  this  we  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  more  lengthy  and  expensive  gravi- 
metric operation  as  follows  :  Weigh  out  5  grammes  of  the 
sample,  and  dissolve  in  distilled  water,  filter  the  solution  to 
get  rid  of  any  insoluble  matter  ;  and,  after  washing  the  filter- 
paper  thoroughly  with  boiling  distilled  water,  the  solution  is 
made  up  to  500  cc.  in  a  standard  flask.  Measure  out  25  cc. 
of  this  made-up  solution  by  means  of  a  pipette,  place  the 
liquid  in  a  porcelain  basin,  and  render  the  whole  slightly 
acid  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  large  glass 
should  cover  the  basin  during  this  addition,  to  prevent  any 
loss  from  effervescence  which  will  naturally  occur  in  the 
presence  of  carbonate — the  under  side  of  the  glass  being 
washed  into  the  basin  afterwards.  An  excess  of  platinum 
chloride  is  now  added,  and  the  solution  in  the  basin  should 
remain  of  a  yellow  tint  during  the  ensuing  operation  of 
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evaporation  ;  but,  should  it  become  colourless,  more  platinum 
chloride  solution  must  be  added  until  the  yellow  tint  remains. 
The  solution  in  the  basin  is  evaporated  almost  to  dryness, 
and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  is  added 
when  the  basin  and  its  contents  are  quite  cold.  The  pre- 
cipitate will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  the  clear 
top  liquor  is  filtered  off  through  a  small  filter-paper.  The 
precipitate  is  then  washed  with  more  alcohol  and  ether — the 
operation  being  repeated  several  times  until  the  filtrate  is 
quite  colourless — ^then  the  small  amount  (if  any)  of  the 
precipitate  on  the  filter-paper  is  washed  back  into  the  basin 
which  contains  the  greater  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  and  the 
whole  is  washed  carefully  into  a  tared  platinum  capsule, 
the  contents  of  which  are  evaporated  to  complete  dryness 
in  an  air-bath  heated  up  to  105°  C,  and  when  thoroughly 
dry  it  is  weighed.  After  deducting  the  original  weight  of 
the  capsule  from  the  result,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
precipitate  so  obtained  has  a  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  K2PfcCly,  and  that  every  487  parts  of  it  are  equal  to 
138  parts  of  K2CO3,  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  potas- 
sium salt  in  the  sample  is  an  easy  one.  This  method,  owing 
to  the  use  of  the  expensive  platinum  chloride  and  the  length 
of  the  operation,  is  one  only  required  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  titration  process  with  standard  acid 
will  furnish  results  sufficiently  accurate. 
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Under  this  heading  we  find  that  there  are  three  substances 
largely  used  in  all  colour  works.  They  . are  sodium  carbonate, 
sodium  hydrate  or  caustic  soda,  and  sodium  sulphate.  The 
former  comes  into  commerce  under  several  names,  such  as 
soda-ash,  pure  alkali,  sodium  carbonate  crystals,  and  the 
degree  of  purity  varies  greatly  according  to  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Sodium  hydrate,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  caustic  soda,  is  generally  found  as  a  hard  rock-like 
substance  usually  packed  in  air-tight  drums,  for  it  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  hence 
is  known  as  a  deliquescent  substance.  It  is  also  found  in 
small  lumps  or  powder,  in  which  forms  it  is  of  greater  utility 
to  the  general  user,  but  the  price  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  the  solid  form.  Sodium  sulphate  occurs  in  commerce 
in  the  form  of  crystals  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  largely  used  for  the  formation  of  lake  bases. 

The  valuation  of  sodium  compounds  is  based  upon  the 
amount  of  available  alkali  present^  except  in  the  case  of 
sulphate  of  soda  crystals  which  is  a  neutral  salt,  and  in  this 
case  an  estimation  of  the  amount  of  sulphate  present  is 
necessary. 

The  analysis  of  either  sodium  carbonate  or  hydrate  is 
conducted  upon  exactly  the  same  lines  as  those  given  for 
the  corresponding  potassium  salts,  but  the  factors  represent- 
ing the  strength  of  the  standard  sulphuric  acid  solution  are 
rather  different  for  the  sodium  compounds.  Soda-ash,  or 
pure  alkali,  is  represented  by  the  chemical  formula  NajCOy, 
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and  100  cc.  of  the  standard  acid  solution  corresponds  to  5-3 
grammes  of  NazCOg  or  3-1  grammes  NajO.  Sodium  carbonate 
crystals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented  by  the  formula 
NazCOg  +  7  HjO,  and  consequently  contain  less  available 
alkali  weight  for  weight  than  the  corresponding  anhydrous 
compound.  Caustic  soda  is  represented  by  the  formula 
NaOH,  and  consequently  100  cc.  of  the  standard  acid 
solution  are  equal  to  4  grammes  NaOH. 

In  the  ordinary  laboratory  it  is  but  rarely  that  anything 
more  than  an  estimation  of  available  alkali  is  required,  as 
from  this  result  the  value  of  the  sample  can  be  accurately 
judged,  but  as  sometimes  samples  of  soda-ash  are  met  with 
which  contain  varying  amounts  of  insoluble  matter,  the 
following  process  for  its  estimation  can  be  followed  :  Weigh  out 
50  grammes  of  the  sample,  dissolve  in  boiling  distilled  water 
in  a  beaker  and  allow  the  insoluble  matter  to  settle.  The 
contents  of  the  beaker  are  then  filtered  through  a  Swedish 
filter-paper,  and  when  all  the  insoluble  matter  has  been 
transferred  to  the  paper,  the  whole  is  well  washed  with 
boiling  distilled  water,  until  free  from  alkali,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  red  litmus  paper  ceasing  to  turn  blue.  The  filter- 
paper  and  its  contents  are  then  placed  in  the  air-bath  to 
dry,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  a  tared  crucible ;  when,  after 
deducting  from  the  total  weight  that  of  the  crucible  +  filter- 
paper  ash  and  multiplying  the  result  by  2,  we  have  the 
amount  of  insoluble  matter  contained  in  100  grammes  of  the 
sample,  and  this  is  rarely  found  to  exceed  1  per  cent. 

As  a  guide,  it  may  be  stated  that  very  pure  brands  of 
both  carbonate  and  caustic-soda  are  now  regularly  placed 
on  the  market,  in  which  the  amount  of  available  alkali 
expressed  as  carbonate  or  hydrate  rarely  falls  below  98 
per  cent. 

Sulphate  of  soda  crystals  NazSO^  +  10  HjO  are  examined 
as  follows  for  the  amount  of  sodium  sulphate  they  contain, 
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which  in  a  perfectly  pure  sample  is  almost  44*1  per  cent.,  but 
care  must  be  taken  in  sampling  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  bag, 
as  this  salt  dries  somewhat  on  exposure,  which  loss  of  the 
water  of  crystallisation  consequently  increases  the  proportion 
of  sodium  sulphate  present. 

Weigh  out  5  grammes  and  dissolve  in  a  flask  or  beaker  by 
means  of  distilled  water.  Heat  the  solution  to  the  boil,  then 
add  just  sufficient  pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  acidify,  and  then 
add  slowly  sufficient  of  a  saturated  solution  of  barium  chloride 
to  precipitate  completely.  The  boiling  is  continued  for 
several  minutes,  as  by  this  means  the  precipitate  assumes  a 
more  granular  condition,  and  is  then  more  easily  filtered. 
The  contents  of  the  flask  or  beaker  are  then  washed  carefully 
on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper — preferably  of  the  ribbed  pattern 
— and  the  whole  is  well  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water 
until  the  filtrate  is  quite  free  from  soluble  salts.  The  filter- 
paper  is  then  put  to  dry,  and  is  afterwards  ignited  in  the 
ordinary  manner  in  a  tared  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  precipitate  so  obtained  is 
barium  sulphate  (BaSO^),  the  calculation  into  the  equivalent 
of  sodium  sulphate  is  a  simple  matter,  as  233  parts  of  the 
precipitate  correspond  to  80  parts  SO3,  and  322  parts  of 
NazSO^  +  10  H2O.  If  the  sodium  compounds  are  intended 
for  the  production  of  Madder  lakes,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
test  them  for  the  presence  of  iron,  which  is  carried  out  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  method  given  under  aluminium  com- 
pounds ;  and,  if  any  is  detected,  the  sample  must  be  rejected, 
as  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  a  bright  result  with  such 
an  impurity. 
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AMMONIUM  HYDEATE. 

This  is  practically  the  only  product  under  ammonium  com- 
pounds which  is  put  to  an  extended  use  in  colour  works.  It 
is  the  well-known  ammonia  of  commerce,  and  is  always 
recognised  by  its  pungent  and  penetrating  odour.  It  is 
usually  found  in  a  high  state  of  purity,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-880  and  containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  NH3.  The 
valuation  of  samples  is  usually  performed  by  carefully  ascer- 
taining their  specific  gravity,  and  comparing  the  same  with 
the  elaborate  tables  found  in  any  standard  work,  and  which 
indicate  at  a  glance  the  percentage  of  available  NH3  present. 
If  a  direct  estimation  is  desired,  the  standard  sulphuric  acid 
solution  is  again  called  into  requisition  ;  and,  after  weighing 
out  25  grammes  of  the  sample,  and  making  up  to  500  cc.  in  a 
standard  flask,  50  cc.  are  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  pipette 
and  transferred  to  a  white  porcelain  basin,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  methyl-orange  solution  are  added.  The  standard 
acid  solution  is  then  added  slowly  from  a  burette,  until  the 
solution  in  the  basin  turns  to  a  faint  pink  after  stirring, 
which  change  indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  number 
of  cc.  of  acid  required  to  produce  this  is  noted,  and  as  100  cc. 
of  it  are  equal  to  1-7  gramme  NH3  the  calculation  to  express 
the  percentage  contained  in  the  sample  is  simple  and  straight 
forward. 
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ACIDS. 

The  acids  in  common  use  in  colour  works  are  sulphuric 
acid,  commonly  known  as  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  represented 
by  the  formula  HgSO^ ;  hydrochloric  acid,  also  known  as 
spirit  of  salts  or  muriatic  acid,  and  represented  as  HCl ; 
nitric  acid  or  aqua  fortis,  HNO3,  and  acetic  acid,  which  is 
represented  by  the  formula  G^^O^.  The  first  three  belong- 
to  the  inorganic,  and  the  latter  to  the  organic  classification 
of  substances.  Each  of  these  differs  materially  from  the 
others  in  its  properties,  mode  of  preparation,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  put — but  all  are  useful  to  the  colour-maker  in 
many  ways. 

In  each  case  the  value  of  a  sample  is  judged  by  the 
amount  of  available  acid  it  contains  :  the  higher  the  amount 
the  purer  the  sample;  and  the  method  of  estimating  this 
important  factor  is  the  same  for  each,  and  consists  of 
neutrahsing  the  acid  with  a  standard  alkaline  solution  in 
the  presence  of  an  indicator. 

To  prepare  the  requisite  standard  alkahne  solution  we 
proceed  as  follows:  Weigh  out  carefully  40  grammes  of 
perfectly  pure  caustic-soda,  which  is  sold  for  such  purposes 
by  any  firm  supplying  laboratory  requisites,  and  dissolve 
the  same  in  a  litre  (1000  cc.)  of  distilled  water.  When  this 
is  accomphshed,  the  solution  must,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
be  standardised  against  the  sulphuric  acid  solution — made  as 
described  under  the  analysis  of  potassium  Qompounds — and 
if  the  solution  is  of  the  proper  strength,  20  cc.  will  require 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  the  standard  sulphuric  acid 
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Solution  to  neutralise  it,  and  the  end  of  the  reaction  is 
plainly  seen  when  the  methyl-orange,  added  as  an  indicator, 
turns  to  a  faint  pink  tint  after  the  contents  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  titration  is  performed  have  been  stirred  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  standard  caustic 
soda  solution  is  of  the  proper  strength,  it  will  correspond  to 
the  above  acids  in  the  following  extent : — 

f  4-9  grammes  H2SO4. 
100  cc.  Standard  NaOH  solution  =     |  3-65     „  HCl. 

-]  6-3       „  HNO,. 

[q-o      „  C2H46.,. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

A  careful  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample 
of  this  acid  will  indicate  its  approximate  strength  when  the 
result  is  compared  with  the  pubhshed  tables  which  show 
the  percentage  of  acid  contained  in  samples  of  various 
densities.  By  reason  of  their  length,  the  tables  cannot  be 
given  here;  but  they  are  found  in  most  works  of  reference, 
and  are  often  a  valuable  aid  to  the  chemist. 

To  determine  accurately  the  percentage  of  available  acid 
in  any  sample,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  out  carefully  50 
grammes,  and  dilute  the  same  to  a  litre  (1000  cc).  From 
this  made-up  solution  25  cc.  are  measured  off,  preferably 
by  means  of  a  burette,  into  a  porcelain  basin,  and  after 
adding  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  a  workable  quantity, 
the  whole  is  titrated  with  the  standard  caustic  soda  solution, 
using  methyl-orange  as  an  indicator,  and  stirring  the  con- 
tents of  the  basin  continually  whilst  the  standard  solution  is 
being  added.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  perceived  by  the 
pink  shade  of  the  solution  changing  to  orange,  and  by  noting 
the  amount  of  standard  solution  required  to  produce  this 
change  ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  its  equivalent  in  sulphuric  acid, 
the  calculation  to  express  the  percentage  of  HjSO^  in  the 
sample  becomes  one  of  simple  multiphcation.    As  a  guide 
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it  may  be  stated  that  the  purest  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce 
is  known  as  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  whilst  it  shows  at 
60°  Fahr.  a  specific  gravity  of  1-840,  it  usually  contains 
about  95-6  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  impurities  present  in  commercial  samples  of  this  acid 
will  vary  in  extent  and  nature,  according  to  whether  the 

sample  has  been  manufactured  from  pyrites  or  sulphur  the 

latter  being  always  the  purer  product.  Such  impurities  may 
consist  of  any  or  all  of  the  following  substances  :  sulphates  of 
lead,  iron,  soda  and  arsenic — especially  in  acid  made  from 
pyrites.  With  the  exception  of  arsenic,  these  are  usually 
neglected,  but  if  the  acid  enters  into  the  composition  of  any" 
bases  intended  for  use  in  the  paper-staining  trade,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  reject  any  samples  containing  arsenic,  as 
paper-stainers  are  very  particular  in  refusing  to  accept  any 
lakes  as  pigments  which  contain  such  an  objectionable  im- 
purity. 

To  detect  arsenic  we  proceed  as  follows  :  Measure  out 
about  50  cc.  of  the  sample  under  examination,  dilute  with 
about  500  cc.  of  distilled  water  in  a  beaker,  then  allow  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  bubble  through  the 
liquid  for  about  10  minutes.  A  yellow  precipitate  will 
indicate  the  presence  of  arsenic,  and  to  further  confirm  this, 
the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  top  liquor  poured 
away,  and  the  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate,  in  which  arsenious  sulphide  is  soluble. 
The  result  can  be  confirmed  either  by  the  Eeinsch  or  Marsh 
tests,  which  are  described  in  detail  under  the  consideration 
of  arsenic  compounds. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. 

This  acid  usually  appears  in  commerce  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-16,  and  containing  about  32  per  cent,  of  available 
HCl.    It  is  generally  of  a  straw  colour,  owing  to  the  presence 
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of  iron  and  organic  impurities,  which  are  however  usually 
small  in  amount  and  of  little  importance.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a  sample  is  usually  a  good  guide  as  to  its  strength, 
and  tables  are  usually  found  in  all  works  of  reference  which 
indicate  the  amount  of  acid  for  each  degree  of  specific 
gravity.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  estimation 
of  the  amount  of  available  acid  present,  the  following  process 
can  be  followed  : — 

Weigh  out  50  grammes  of  the  sample,  and  dilute  the  same 
up  to  1  litre  with  distilled  water.  From  this  made-up 
solution  measure  out — preferably  by  means  of  a  burette — 
100  cc.  into  a  white  porcelain  basin,  and  using  methyl- 
orange  as  an  indicator,  titrate  with  the  standard  caustic 
soda  solution  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  already  described 
under  sulphuric  acid,  and  calculate  the  result  from  the  factor 
given. 

Nitric  Acid. 

This  product  does  not  find  such  extended  uses  in  the  colour 
works  as  the  two  acids  already  considered.  It  is  usually 
found  fairly  pure,  and  generally  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-325  which  represents  about  51  per  cent,  of  HNOg.  The 
specific  gravity  of  a  sample  is  usually  a  reliable  index  as  to 
its  strength,  which  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  pub- 
hshed  tables,  but  if  a  more  accurate  determination  be  desired 
the  process  for  the  determination  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
followed  in  detail  as  given. 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  will 
indicate  an  adulterated  sample,  and  to  detect  such  it  is 
necessary  to  dilute  the  acid  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of 
distilled  water,  and  to  divide  the  solution  into  two  portions. 
To  one  of  these  a  few  drops  of  barium  chloride  solution  are 
added,  when  a  white  precipitate  will  indicate  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  to  the  other  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate 
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solution  are  added,  when  a  white  curdy  precipitate  indicates 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Should  any  sample  of 
nitric  acid  indicate  the  presence  of  either  or  both  of  these 
impurities  it  should  be  rejected,  as  it  is  easily  possible  to 
obtain  commercial  samples  which  are  free  from  such  con- 
tamination, or  which  at  the  most  show  only  faint  traces. 

Acetic  Acid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  offers  no  reliable  indication 
as  to  the  amount  of  available  acid  it  contains,  and  the  estima- 
tion of  its  strength  is  always  ascert^ined  by  a  direct  titration 
with  the  standard  caustic  soda  solution,  but  in  this  case  a 
few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  form  the  indicator. 
This  substance  has  the  property  of  remaining  colourless  in 
acid  or  neutral  solutions,  but  assumes  a  rose  colour  with  a 
very  faint  trace  of  free  alkah.  The  titration  is  carried  out 
exactly  as  described  for  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  above 
exception,  and  until  the  hquid  in  the  basin  assumes  a  faint 
pink  tint,  which  indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

Commercial  samples  of  this  acid  are  hable  to  be  contami- 
nated with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  or  their  corre- 
sponding salts,  and  the  presence  of  such  can  be  detected  by 
the  methods  given  for  the  detection  of  similar  bodies  in  nitric 
acid. 
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CHEOMIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

Under  this  heading  the  most  important  substances  used  by 
the  colour-maker  are  sodium  bichromate  (Na^Cr.^Ow  +  2H.,0) 
and  potassium  bichromate  (K^CrX)^).  As  these  substances 
enter  into  the  composition  of  all  chrome  yellows,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  important  articles  of  commerce,  and  for- 
tunately for  all  concerned  they  come  upon  the  market  in  a 
state  of  fair  purity  and  regular  composition.  The  cheaper 
sodium  salt  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  potassium  com- 
pound in  general  use,  as  it  gives  identical  results  and  contains 
practically  the  same  amount  of  CrOg  (the  oxide  corresponding 
to  chromic  acid),  the  exact  figures  being  67'7  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  sodium,  and  68-09  in  that  of  the  potassium  salt. 
There  is  one  difference,  however,  between  these  two  salts 
which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  for  whilst  the  sodium 
variety  has  the  property  of  absorbing  atmospheric  moisture 
very  rapidly,  the  potassium  compound  does  not,  hence  it  is 
always  necessary  to  keep  the  former  away  from  atmospheric 
influence  when  not  actually  in  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
former  dissolves  more  readily  in  water  than  the  latter,  and 
usually  at  a  lower  temperature,  which  is  often  a  great 
advantage. 

The  value  of  either  of  these  compounds  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  CrOg  they  contain,  and  in  order  to  estimate  this, 
the  following  process  is  recommended,  as  but  little  practice 
is  required  to  master  the  necessary  details : — 

Weigh  out  5  grammes  of  the  sample  under  examination, 
jind   dissolve  jn  distilled  water,  making  the  solution  up 
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to  1000  cc.  A  burette  is  then  filled  with  a  portion  of  the 
solution,  and  1  gramme  of  ammonium  ferrous  sulphate  is 
dissolved  in  distilled  water  in  a  white  porcelain  basin.  A 
white  porcelain  plate  is  then  dotted  over  with  separate  drops 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide.  The  solution  in  the 
basin  is  then  slowly  titrated  with  the  solution  in  the  burette, 
until — after  stirring — a  drop  taken  from  the  basin  by  means  of 
a  glass  rod,  and  brought  in  contact  with  one  of  the  drops  of 
ferricyanide  solution  upon  the  plate,  ceases  to  give  a  blue  or 
greenish-blue  coloration.  The  reaction  is  then  complete, 
and  the  number  of  cc.  of  the  solution  in  the  burette  required 
to  produce  this  change  is  noted,  and  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion we  will  presume  that  the  amount  so  required  was  25-5 
cc.  As  1  gramme  of  the  ammonium  ferrous  sulphate  reduces 
0-0854  grammes  of  CrOg,  it  will  be  evident  that  25-5  cc.  of 
the  solution  in  the  burette  is  equal  to  that  amount.  There- 
fore, if  we  multiply  0-0854  by  1000,  and  divide  by  25-5  we 
obtain  the  amount  of  CrOg  in  the  5  grammes  of  the  sample 
we  originally  weighed  out ;  and  by  multiplying  this  result  by 
20  we  obtain  the  percentage  of  CrOg  in  the  sample  under 
examination,  and  the  result  will  be  found  to  be  66-98  per 
cent. 

A  gravimetric  process  may  also  be  followed  for  the  estima- 
tion of  CrOg,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

Five  grammes  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  1000  cc.  of 
distilled  water,  and  100  cc.  of  this  made-up  solution  are 
measured  into  a  beaker.  A  httle  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
added,  and  the  whole  heated  with  alcohol  or  sulphurous  acid. 
The  Hquid  is  boiled  until  it  ceases  to  smell  of  alcohol  or 
sulphurous  acid,  at  which  point  it  is  diluted  to  about  twice 
its  bulk  with  distilled  water,  and  it  will  now  be  noticed  that 
the  solution  is  green  in  colour.  Ammonium  hydrate  is  now 
added  in  excess,  which  causes  a  precipitate  to  form,  and  this 
is  carefully  filtered  off  on  to  9i  Swedish  filter-paper,  where  it 
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is  well  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water.  It  is  then  dried 
in  the  air-bath,  and  ignited  in  the  usual  way  in  a  tared 
crucible,  the  weight  of  which  plus  that  of  the  filter-paper 
ash  being  deducted  from  the  total  weight.  The  precipitate 
so  obtained  has  the  compositions  CrjOg,  and  in  calculating 
our  results  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  153  parts  of  CrzOg 
correspond  to  201  parts  of  CrOg. 

Still  another  gravimetric  method  may  be  followed  for  the 
estimation  of  CrOg  in  bichromates,  and  it  depends  upon  the 
conversion  of  the  sample  under  examination  into  lead  chro- 
mate  or  chrome  yellow.  Ten  grammes  of  the  sample  are 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  made  up  to  500  cc.  in  a 
standard  flask.  Take  out  50  cc.  of  this  solution,  place  in 
a  beaker,  and  add  20  cc.  of  pure  acetic  acid.  Heat  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  to  about  80°  C,  and  then  precipi- 
tate with  a  solution  of  pure  lead  acetate.  A  yellow 
precipitate,  which  is  lead  chromate  (PbCrO^)  will  immedi- 
ately form ;  this  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  is  then  carefully 
washed  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper.  The  washing  must  be 
done  thoroughly  with  hot  distilled  water  to  get  rid  of  all 
soluble  salts,  and  the  filter  and  its  contents  are  dried  in  the 
air-bath  at  a  temperature  of  about  105°  C.  The  precipi- 
tate is  then  ignited  at  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  tared  porcelain 
crucible,  which  after  cooHng  is  weighed.  After  deducting 
the  weight  of  the  crucible  and  filter-paper  ash  from  the  total 
weight,  the  result  gives  the  amount  of  PbCr04  yielded  by 
1  gramme  of  the  original  substance,  and  as  323'5  parts  of  this 
precipitate  are  equal  to  100-5  GrOg,  the  remaining  calculation 
is  easy. 
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TIN  COMPOUNDS. 

The  use  of  these  compounds  in  the  colour  works  is  not 
extensive,  and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  production 
of  the  so-called  "Wood  Lakes,"  which  are  prepared  from 
solutions  of  the  colouring  principle  contained  in  the  numerous 
dye-woods  and  barks  of  commerce.  These  lakes,  unfortun- 
ately, are  not  as  well  known  in  the  trade  as  they  should 
be,  for  the  amount  of  "  body  "  and  consequent  covering  power 
which  they  possess  causes  them  to  rank  very  high,  but  owing 
to  the  various  processes  required  in  their  manufacture,  the 
prices  rule  somewhat  high,  and  on  this  account  alone  they 
are  relegated  into  the  background. 

The  two  compounds  of  tin  used  in  the  above  connection 
are  stannous  chloride  and  oxy-muriate.  The  former  comes 
into  commerce  either  in  the  form  of  crystals,  in  which  case 
it  has  a  composition  represented  by  SnClz  +  2  HjO,  or  as  a 
solution  usually  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1'60.  Commercial 
samples  of  stannous  chloride  crystals,  or  tin  crystals  as  they 
are  generally  called,  usually  contain  from  50  to  51  per  cent, 
of  available  tin,  and  a  solution  of  the  above  specific  gravity, 
which  is  generally  known  as  muriate  of  tin,  should  contain, 
if  pure,  about  23  per  cent,  of  tin.  Oxy-muriate  of  tin  is 
a  liquid  usually  sold  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1-60,  and  it 
differs  considerably  from  muriate  of  tin,  inasmuch  as  the 
tin  which  it  contains  has  been  converted  from  the  stannous 
into  the  stannic  condition  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  A 
good  sample  should  be  free  from  suspended  matter  and  an 
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excess  of  free  acid,  and  should  show  a  characteristic  golden 
fluorescence. 

As  the  value  of  all  tin  compounds  is  judged  by  the  amount 
of  available  tin  which  they  contain,  the  following  processes 
for  its  estimation  can  be  followed  :  — ■ 

Weigh  out  2  grammes  of  the  stannous  compound  in  either 
its  solid  or  liquid  form,  add  25  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
pure  ferric  chloride  and  2  cc.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
make  the  solution  up  to  500  cc.  with  distilled  water  in  a 
standard  flask.  Measure  out  by  means  of  a  pipette  100  cc. 
of  this  made-up  solution,  placing  the  same  in  a  white  porce- 
lain basin  which  is  already  half-filled  with  freshly  boiled  and 
cooled  distilled  water.  This  is  titrated  with  a  standard 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  (100  cc.  of  which  equals 
0-59  gramme  of  tin)  until  the  whole  retains  a  very  faint  pink 
tint  after  stirring.  The  reaction  is  then  complete,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  stannous  salt  has  become  oxidised  into  the  stannic 
condition  by  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  permanganate.  For 
the  sake  of  accuracy,  it  is  advisable  to  measure  out  25  cc.  of 
the  ferric  chloride  solution  and  2  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
make  the  hquid  up  to  500  cc.  with  distilled  water,  then  take 
out  100  cc.  and  titrate  in  the  manner  described  above,  in 
order  to  see  whether  this  solution  acts  upon  the  permangan- 
ate. When  this  is  the  case  the  amount  of  permanganate 
required  is  usually  very  small,  but  it  must  be  deducted  from 
the  total  used  in  the  first  experiment,  and  the  amount  of 
stannous  salt  in  the  sample  is  calculated  from  the  data  ob- 
tained. Thus  as  an  illustration  it  may  be  assumed  that, 
working  with  crystals,  our  first  titration  required  35  cc.  of 
the  permanganate  solution,  and  the  second,  or  blank  experi- 
ment, required  only  O'l  cc,  which  shows  that  34-9  cc.  of 
permanganate  was  required  by  the  tin  in  the  solution.  If 
we  multiply  this  figure  by  250  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of 
cc.  of  the  standard  solution  required  by  100  grammes  of  the 
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original  sample,  and  as  every  100  cc.  of  the  same  corre- 
sponds to  0-59  gramme  of  tin,  we  find  the  percentage  of 
available  tin  in  the  sample  under  examination  to  be  51-47. 

In  the  case  of  oxy-mmiate,  as  already  shown,  the  tin 
exists  in  the  stannic  or  oxidised  condition,  and  the  above 
process  cannot  be  followed.  We  must  resort  to  a  gravi- 
metric process  which  is  conducted  as  follows:  Weigh  out 
carefully  2  grammes  of  the  sample,  place  into  a  beaker,  add 
about  100  cc.  of  distilled  water,  heat  to  the  boil,  and  boil 
briskly  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
all  the  tin  will  have  been  precipitated.  This  is  allowed  to 
settle,  and  is  then  carefully  washed  on  to  a  Swedish  filter- 
paper,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  air-bath.  When  thoroughly 
dry  it  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  after  deducting  from  the  total  weight  that  of  the  crucible 
and  filter-paper  ash,  we  obtain  the  amount  of  stannic  oxide 
(SnOg)  yielded  by  2  grammes  of  the  original  sample,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  150  parts  of  this  compound  contain  118 
parts  of  tin,  the  necessary  calculation  is  soon  made.  As  a 
guide  it  may  be  stated  that  a  good  sample  of  oxy-muriato 
will  yield  about  29  per  cent,  of  stannic  oxide,  which  is 
equivalent  to  22-8  per  cent,  of  tin. 

Tin  compounds  now  appear  upon  the  market  in  a  very 
pure  form  compared  with  what  was  the  case  a  decade  ago. 
This  is  owing  to  the  keen  rivalry  between  manufacturers  in 
supplying  the  enormous  demands  of  the  dyeing  and  caUco- 
printing  industries,  and  indirectly  the  colour-maker  reaps  the 
benefit.  Formerly  varying  quantities  of  zinc  and  magnesium 
sulphates,  and  even  zinc  chloride  were  largely  used  to  adulter- 
ate tin  crystals,  and  muriate  of  tin  solutions  often  contained 
appreciable  quantities  of  sodium  chloride:  Should  the  per- 
centage of  tin  found  in  the  sample  under  examination  fall 
much  below  the  figures  given,  the  above  impurities  should 
be  tested  for,  and  if  found  the  sample  should  be  rejected. 
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Sulphates  of  zinc  or  magnesia  can  be  detected  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  barium  chloride  to  the  solution,  a 
white  precipitate  indicating  the  presence  of  either  or  both. 
To  differentiate  between  zinc  or  magnesia,  a  portion  of  the 
original  substance  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  made 
slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Through  this  solution 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  allowed  to  bubble 
briskly  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  tin  sulphide  so 
obtained  is  filtered  off,  after  which  the  filtrate  is  boiled  until 
it  ceases  to  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then  cooled, 
rendered  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydrate,  and  a  few  drops 
of  ammonium  sulphide  added.  A  white  precipitate  which 
usually  takes  some  time  to  form  and  settle  indicates  zinc. 
This  is  filtered  off",  and  the  filtrate  again  boiled  to  a  small 
bulk,  when  it  is  cooled,  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonium 
hydrate  and  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  phosphate  solution 
added.  The  liquid  is  stirred  well  with  a  glass  rod  and  allowed 
to  stand  overnight,  after  which  a  white,  almost  crystalline 
precipitate  will  settle  out  if  magnesia  was  present  in  the 
original  sample. 
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COPPBE  COMPOUNDS. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  colour-maker  these  compounds 
are  not  important,  and  we  find  that  copper  sulphate  CUSO4, 
5  H2O  is  the  only  one  used  to  any  extent,  but  in  view  of  the 
recently  published  processes  for  making  lakes  with  the 
Diamine  series  of  coal  tar  products,  its  use  in  the  near 
future  is  likely  to  become  largely  extended. 

The  value  of  copper  sulphate,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  blue- 
stone,  or  blue-vitriol,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  available 
copper  it  contains,  and  it  is  found  in  commerce  in  the  form 
of  well-defined  blue  crystals  which  are  usually  free  from 
intentional  adulteration.  A  small  quantity  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate is  almost  invariably  found  even  in  the  best  brands,  but 
the  amount  is  usually  very  small,  and  is  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  entirely  eliminating  iron  during  the  manufacturing  process. 

Except  in  very  extreme  cases  an  estimation  of  the  amount 
of  copper  present  in  the  sample  is  all  that  is  required,  and 
the  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  :  Weigh  out  carefully 
1  gramme  of  the  powdered  sample,  place  in  a  porcelain  basin, 
and  add  about  250  cc.  of  distilled  water.  Heat  up  gently  to 
the  boil,  and  then  stir  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  pure 
caustic  soda  or  potash,  until  all  the  copper  is  precipitated. 
Set  the  basin  aside  to  cool,  and  as  the  precipitate  will  have 
settled  down,  it  can  be  readily  washed  two  or  three  times  by 
decantation,  or  until  the  washings  are  free  from  alkali,  which 
is  indicated  by  red  litmus  paper  ceasing  to  turn  blue.  The 
precipitate  is  then  washed  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper,  and 
afterwards  dried  in  the  air-bath.    Before  ignition  the  pre- 
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cipitate  is  carefully  separated  from  the  filter-paper,  and  then 
ignited  in  the  usual  way  over  a  Bunsen  flame  without  using 
the  blowpipe.  The  crucible  is  then  cooled  under  a  dessi- 
cator,  and  after  deducting  from  the  total  weight  that  of  the 
crucible  and  filter  ash,  we  obtain  the  amount  of  copper  oxide 
(CuO)  yielded  by  1  gramme  of  the  original  substance,  and 
in  calculating  the  results  to  percentage,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  79  parts  of  the  precipitate  so  obtained  correspond 
to  63  of  metallic  copper  or  to  249  parts  of  copper  sulphate 
in  the  crystalhsed  condition.  As  a  guide  it  may  be  stated 
that  100  parts  of  pure  crystalhsed  copper  sulphate  contain 
25-3  parts  of  metalhc  copper. 

The  manufacture  of  various  copper  blues,  formerly  an 
extensive  business,  is  now  only  followed  to  a  Hmited  extent 
by  a  few  firms.  As  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  distinguish 
rapidly  between  such  a  blue  and  imitations,  the  following 
tests  can  be  apphed  to  any  sample,  as  they  serve  to  distinguish 
between  colours  containing  copper,  and  those  free  from  it. 
On  heating  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  any  blue  containing  copper 
will  darken  in  colour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  black  oxide 
of  copper.  Should  this  indication  be  masked  by  the  presence 
of  other  ingredients,  a  small  portion  of  the  sample  is  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  any  copper  present. 
The  Hquid  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  divided  into  two  equal 
portions.  To  one  of  these  an  excess  of  ammonium  hydrate 
is  added,  when,  if  copper  is  present,  a  deep  blue  coloration 
will  be  observed.  To  the  other  portion  of  the  solution  a  few 
drops  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution  are  added,  when  a 
deep  brown  precipitate  will  indicate  the  presence  of  copper. 

Copper  greens,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  have  also 
in  late  years  given  way  before  the  introduction  of  more  suit- 
able pigments.  Any  green  suspected  to  contain  copper  will 
answer  to  the  same  tests  as  the  copper  blues. 
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LEAD  COMPOUNDS. 

The  use  of  these  compounds  in  paint  and  colour  works  is 
universal,  and  judging  from  the  present  high  prices  of  the 
same,  the  demand  is  a  growing  one.  Broadly  speaking, 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— soluble  and  insoluble — 
in  regard  to  their  behaviour  with  water,  and  under  the  first 
division  we  encounter  lead  acetate  or  white  sugar  of  lead, 
Pb(C2H302)2  +  3H2O,  which  now  enters  commerce  containing 
about  99  per  cent,  of  the  crystalHsed  salt ;  brown  sugar  of 
lead,  which  is  a  less  pure  form  made  from  impure  acetic  acid, 
and  containing  usually  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  crystalhsed 
salt ;  and  lead  nitrate  Pb(N03)2  which  is  now  placed  upon  the 
market  in  a  high  state  of  purity.  Amongst  the  insoluble 
lead  com-pounds  we  have  the  basic  carbonate  of  lead  or  white 
lead,  2  PbC03Pb(OH)2,  which  from  the  excellence  of  its  body 
and  covering  power  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
white  and  other  paints  ;  and  the  various  oxides  of  lead  which 
from  their  shades  are  known  respectively  as  red  and  orange 
leads.  We  also  occasionally  come  across  lead  sulphate, 
PbSO^,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  paints,  and  thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  lead  compounds  are  an  important  item  in 
the  works,  entering  as  they  do  in  the  paint  department  into 
so  many  mixtures,  and  in  the  colour  department  into  perma- 
nent and  Madder  Eeds,  vermihonettes  and  other  colours, 
including  chrome  yellows,  Brunswick  greens,  etc. 

Whether  belonging  to  the  soluble  or  insoluble  variety, 
their  value  is  judged  by  the  percentage  of  available  lead  they 
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contain,  and  in  the  case  of  the  soluble  salts  this  is  ascertained 
as  follows : — 

Weigh  out  carefully  1  gramme  of  the  sample,  place  in  a 
beaker,  and  dissolve  in  about  200  cc.  distilled  water.  When 
the  solution  is  complete,  add  sufficient  pure  acetic  acid  to 
render  it  decidedly  acid,  and  heat  up  to  about  80°  C.  Suffi- 
cient of  a  solution  of  pure  bichromate  of  potash  is  then  added 
to  precipitate  all  the  lead  as  chromate,  and  when  this  is 
accomplished  the  beaker  is  set  aside  for  the  precipitate  to 
settle.  It  is  then  collected  on  a  dry,  tared  Swedish  filter- 
paper,  washed  free  from  soluble  salts  with  hot  distilled  water, 
and  dried  thoroughly  in  the  air-bath  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  105°  C.  and  then  weighed.  After  deducting  from 
the  total  weight  that  of  the  filter-paper,  we  obtain  the  amount 
of  lead  chromate  (PbCrO^)  yielded  by  1  gramme  of  the  sample, 
and  from  the  figures  so  obtained  we  can  readily  calculate  the 
amount  of  lead  or  lead  oxide  (PbO)  contained  in  100  grammes 
of  the  sample,  bearing  in  mind  that  323*5  parts  of  PbCrO^ 
contain  207  parts  of  Pb,  or  223  parts  PbO. 

The  lead  oxide  compounds  insoluble  in  water  are  examined 
differently,  and  after  weighing  out  1  gramme  of  the  sample  it 
is  dissolved  at  the  boil  with  a  mixture  of  pure  dilute  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  When  the  solution  is  complete,  any 
insoluble  matter  present  is  filtered  off,  and  the  cold  solution 
is  placed  in  a  porcelain  basin,  and  evaporated  carefully  to  a 
small  bulk.  This  liquid  is  cooled  and  diluted  with  about 
three  times  its  bulk  of  absolute  alcohol,  after  which  about 
20  cc.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  are  added.  The  v/hole  is  now 
well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  and  heated  up  to  about  90°  C, 
when  a  heavy,  white  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate  will  settle 
out.  The  solution  is  again  cooled,  and  then  carefully  filtered 
through  a  Swedish  filter-paper,  upon  which  the  precipitate  is 
washed  (until  free  from  acid)  by  absolute  alcohol.  The  filter- 
paper  and  its  contents  are  then  dried  in  the  air-bath,  and 
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afterwards  ignited  in  the  usual  manner  in  a  tared  porcelain 
crucible.  From  the  figures  so  obtained  we  have  the  amount 
of  lead  as  sulphate  in  1  gramme  of  the  sample,  and  as  303 
parts  of  the  precipitate  correspond  to  207  parts  of  Pb,  or  223 
parts  PbO,  the  remaining  calculation  is  easy  and  straight- 
forward. 

There  are  many  other  methods  for  the  estimation  of  lead 
in  soluble  or  insoluble  compounds,  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses those  given  will  suffice,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  the 
chemist  in  the  average  laboratory  is  called  upon  to  do  more 
than  estimate  the  amount  of  lead  contained  in  any  sample ; 
for,  thanks  to  keen  competition  in  this  and  continental  coun- 
tries, the  makers  now  supply  products  of  excellent  purity, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  cases  of  the  red  and 
orange  varieties  they  appear  unable  to  deliver  two  lots 
exactly  alike  in  shade  and  purity  of  tone,  and,  sadder  still, 
the  same  cask  will  often  contain  two  distinct  shades.  This 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  as  manufacturers  of  vermilionettes 
and  Madder  Eeds  know  to  their  discomfort,  and  when  this 
difficulty  is  satisfactorily  overcome,  the  manufacturers  of 
lead  products  can  congratulate  themselves  upon  turning  out 
a  set  of  raw  materials  as  pure  and  reliable  as  those  of  any 
other  branch  of  chemical  manufacture. 
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ZINC  COMPOUNDS. 

Under  this  heading  several  white  pigments  are  largely 
used  in  paints,  and  are  sold  as  such  under  a  variety  of  fancy 
names.  The  principal  ingredients  found  in  such  mixtures 
are  the  oxide  of  zinc  ZnO,  and  the  sulphide  ZnS,  and 
varying  proportions  of  barytes  are  added  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness.  The  oxide  v^hen  pure  is  generally  known  as  zinc 
or  Chinese  white,  but  the  sulphide  is  rarely  found  in  such  a 
condition.  Occasionally  the  colour-maker  uses  the  oxide  as 
a  base  by  itself  or  admixed  with  other  suitable  ingredients, 
but  owing  to  its  great  power  of  absorbing  colour,  and  poor 
body,  it  is  not  in  favour  for  such  purposes. 

Either  of  the  substances  mentioned  above,  or  any  mixture 
containing  one  or  both,  is  judged  for  value  by  the  amount  of 
zinc  which  it  contains,  and  the  estimation  of  such  presents 
no  difficulties  to  the  ordinary  operator,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  impurities  present  may  consist  of  china-clay,  gypsum 
and  barytes,  the  examination  of  a  sample  is  a  somewhat 
lengthy  process. 

For  the  analysis  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  out  5  grammes 
of  the  sample,  which  is  placed  in  a  beaker  and  dissolved  in 
pure  hydrochloric  acid.  It  should  dissolve  readily,  without 
effervescence  and  without  leaving  any  residue  if  quite  pure. 
If  any  effervescence  is  noticed  it  indicates  the  presence  of 
carbonates  as  an  impurity,  and  such  may  consist  of  either 
white  lead,  whiting,  or  magnesium  carbonate,  or  all  three. 
If  any  residue  remains,  it  may  indicate  either  china  clay  or 
barytes,  and  if  the  acid  solution  is  yellow  in  colour  it  indicates 
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the  presence  of  iron.  When  the  solution  is  complete  any 
residue  is  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper,  which  is  care- 
fully W'ashed  until  free  from  acid,  and  set  aside  for  further 
examination,  the  washings  and  the  original  solution  being 
carefully  made  up  to  500  cc.  in  a  standard  flask.  For  the 
analysis  100  cc.  of  this  made-up  solution  are  measured  out 
by  means  of  a  pipette  and  placed  into  a  beaker,  which  is  half- 
filled  with  distilled  water.  This  is  raised  to  the  boil,  and 
about  25  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
are  added,  after  which  the  whole  is  rendered  alkaline  with 
ammonium  hydrate.  At  first  a  white  precipitate  will  be 
formed,  which  will  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  latter  reagent ; 
and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  beaker  is  then  set  aside  to  cool.  Should 
the  well-known  grey  flocculent  precipitate  of  aluminium 
hydrate  appear,  it  will  indicate  the  presence  of  china  clay 
in  the  original  sample,  and  by  filtering  the  liquid  through 
a  Swedish  filter-paper  the  precipitate  will  remain  thereon, 
but  it  must  be  well  washed  until  free  from  alkaline  reaction 
and  the  washings  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  amount  of 
AlgOg  present  can  then  be  estimated  as  already  described 
under  Aluminium  Compounds.  The  filtrate  is  then  placed 
in  a  tall  beaker  and  sufficient  ammonium  sulphide  solution 
is  added  to  precipitate  all  the  zinc  present  as  sulphide.  After 
stirring  well  the  beaker  is  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  and 
in  the  morning  the  clear  liquid  can  be  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  syphon  and  kept  for  further  examination.  The  precipi- 
tate is  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper  and  washed  well 
with  distilled  water  containing  traces  of  ammonium  hydrate 
and  sulphide,  the  washings  being  added  to  the  filtrate  before 
mentioned.  The  filter-paper  and  its  contents  are  then  dried 
in  the  air-bath,  and  after  separating  the  dry  precipitate  from 
the  paper  as  completely  as  possible,  the  latter  is  ignited  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  and  when  only  a  white  ash  remains  the 
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precipitate  is  added,  and  the  crucible  and  its  contents  are 
heated  over  a  Bunsen  flame  at  a  bright  red  heat  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  The  lid  of  the  crucible  should  be  removed 
during  this  operation,  and  free  access  of  air  permitted,  as 
oxygen  is  required  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur  present.  When 
the  ignition  is  complete,  the  crucible  and  its  contents  are 
weighed,  and  after  deducting  the  weight  of  the  crucible  and 
filter  ash  from  the  total  weight,  the  result  expresses  the 
amount  of  ZnO  yielded  by  1  gramme  of  the  sample ;  and  as 
a  guide  it  may  be  stated  that  a  pure  brand  will  yield  not  less 
than  98-5  or  99  per  cent. 

The  filtrate  from  the  above  is  now  examined  for  such  im- 
purities as  calcium  and  magnesia,  but  it  will  first  of  all  be 
necessary  to  boil  down  the  bulk  somewhat.  When  this  is 
done  the  hquid  is  made  alkahne  with  ammonium  hydrate 
and  heated  up  to  the  boil,  at  which  point  about  25  cc.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  are  added.  A  white 
precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  calcium,  and  if  it  is 
desired  to  estimate  the  amount  present,  the  boihng  should  be 
continued  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  as  by  so.  doing  the 
precipitate  assumes  a  more  granular  form,  and  is  easier  to 
filter.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper, 
and  well  washed  with  hot  distilled  water  until  free  from 
soluble  salts,  the  washings  being  added  to  the  filtrate  which 
is  set  aside  for  subsequent  examination.  The  filter-paper  and 
its  contents  are  dried  in  the  air-bath,  and  afterwards  ignited 
in  the  usual  manner  in  a  tared  platinum  crucible  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  the  operation  being  finished  with  the  blowpipe 
flame.  After  the  crucible  has  cooled  it  is  weighed,  and  after 
deducting  from  the  total  weight  that  of  the  crucible  +  filter- 
paper  ash,  we  obtain  the  amount  of  CaO  yielded  by  1  gramme 
of  the  sample,  and  we  can  either  calculate  this  into  sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum),  CaS04,  in  which  case  56  parts  of  CaO 
correspond  to  136  parts  CaSO^,  or  172  parts  CaS04  +  2H,0, 
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or  we  can  express  the  result  as  carbonate  of  lime  (whiting), 
in  which  56  parts  CaO  correspond  to  100  parts  CaCOg. 

To  the  filtrate  from  the  above  we  add  a  further  quantity 
of  ammonium  hydrate,  and  about  25  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  phosphate,  and  stir  the  mixture  well,  afterwards 
setting  it  aside  overnight  as  the  precipitate  takes  consider- 
able time  to  form  and  settle.  Any  precipitate  which  is 
present  in  the  morning  indicates  the  presence  of  a  magnesium 
compound  as  an  impurity  in  the  original  sample,  and  it  is 
carefully  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper,  and  well  washed 
with  distilled  water  containing  traces  of  ammonium  hydrate 
and  sodium  phosphate.  It  is  then  dried  at  about  100°  C.  in 
the  air-bath,  and  ignited  in  the  usual  manner  in  a  tared 
platinum  crucible.  The  resulting  substance  has  a  composi- 
tion represented  by  the  formula  MggPaO-,  and  every  111 
parts  of  the  same  are  equal  to  24  parts  Mg,  or  40  parts  MgO, 
or  84  parts  MgCOg. 

Assuming  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  analysis  the 
sample  was  not  entirely  soluble,  the  residue  should  now  be 
examined  as  follows :  After  its  weight  and  amount  have 
been  ascertained,  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  is  heated  in  the 
Bunsen  flame  until  it  ceases  to  impart  any  colour,  and  it  is 
then  dipped  into  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  into  the 
residue,  a  small  portion  of  which  will  be  transferred  upon 
the  wire.  This  is  now  held  again  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  bo 
which  a  green  coloration  will  be  imparted  if  barytes  is 
present.  Should  no  coloration  appear,  or  only  the  yellow 
of  sodium  be  observed,  the  residue  will  in  all  probability 
consist  of  silica  from  china  clay,  but  in  this  case  alumina 
will  have  been  observed  as  already  described. 

In  rare  cases  white  lead  may  be  observed  as  an  adulterant 
of  zinc  white,  and  if  its  presence  is  suspected,  the  test  is 
made  as  follows  :  100  cc.  of  the  made-up  solution  are  placed 
in  a  beaker  and  diluted  with  distilled  water.    A  stream  of 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  allowed  to  bubble  briskly 
through  the  Hquid  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  a  black 
precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  will  indicate  such  contamination. 
The  amount  can  be  estimated  by  filtering  off  such  precipitate, 
dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  sulphuric 
acid  as  lead  sulphate,  in  the  manner  already  described  under 
lead  compounds. 

"When  a  number  of  samples  of  zinc  oxide  have  to  be 
examined  with  rapidity,  the  gravimetric  process  given  for 
the  estimation  of  zinc  will  be  found  tedious  and  lengthy,  and 
the  following  volumetric  method  is  given,  as  it  is  carried 
out  with  ease  and  rapidity,  furnishing  at  the  same  time 
results  of  unquestionable  accuracy,  the  oaly  feature  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  samples  are  free  from  iron  or  copper. 
The  first  essential  is  a  standard  solution  of  pure  potassium 
ferrocyanide  crystals  (K^FeCyg  +  3H^0),  and  in  order  to 
obtain  this  43-2  grammes  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  1000  cc. 
of  distilled  water.  This  solution  is  then  standardised  upon  a 
known  weight  of  pure  zinc  sulphate  (ZnSO^  +  7  H2O),  as 
follows  :  Weigh  out  carefully  0-5  gramme  of  zinc  sulphate, 
transfer  to  a  flask  and  dissolve  in  distilled  water.  The 
solution  is  then  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  pure  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  boil.  Upon 
a  white  porcelain  plate  placed  alongside  of  the  flask  several 
separate  drops  of  solution  of  uranium  acetate  or  nitrate  are 
scattered.  The  liquid  in  the  flask  is  now  titrated  with  the 
standard  solution  until  a  drop  taken  out  and  transferred  to 
one  of  the  drops  of  uranium  solution  upon  the  plate  gives  a 
faint  and  delicate  brown  coloration.  This  indicates  the 
end  of  the  reaction,  and  as  every  287  parts  of  pure  crystal- 
lised zinc  sulphate  correspond  to  65  parts  of  zinc,  we  can 
readily  calculate  the  strength  of  the  standard  solution  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  zinc  to  which  it  corresponds,  and 
this  important  factor  having  been  ascertained,  it  is  carefully 
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noted,  for  the  standard  solution  so  produced  will  keep  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  If  strictly  accurate,  100  cc.  of  the 
standard  solution  will  correspond  to  1-0  gramme  Zn.  For 
the  analysis,  0'5  gramme  of  the  sample  is  weighed  out, 
dissolved  in  pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  and  titrated 
in  the  manner  just  described,  and  it  will  be  at  once  evident 
that  the  estimation  of  zinc  by  this  method  becomes  a 
matter  of  minutes  instead  of  hours  when  the  gravimetric 
process  is  followed. 
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The  compounds  to  be  noticed  under  this  heading  are  used 
chiefly  in  the  paint  department  in  the  form  of  "driers," 
although  occasionally  the  black  oxide  MnOg  is  used  in  certain 
mixtures  as  a  self-colour.  For  the  manufacture  of  "driers," 
however,  the  manganese  compounds  usually  used  are  the 
chloride  MnCl.^  +  ^HgO,  and  the  sulphate  MnSO^  +  4  U^O, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  the  oxide  alluded  to  is  very  power- 
ful in  its  action,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  darken  any 
paint  to  which  it  is  added.  The  two  salts  mentioned  are 
found  in  commerce  with  a  faint  pink  tint,  and  usually  of  fair 
purity.  The  value  of  any  manganese  compound  is  judged 
by  the  amount  of  manganese  which  it  contains,  and  the 
estimation  thereof  presents  no  difficulties,  the  method  of 
conducting  the  analysis  being  as  follows  :  Weigh  out  care- 
fully 1  gramme  of  the  sample,  place  into  a  white  porcelain 
basin,  and  dissolve  in  about  250  cc.  of  distilled  water.  "When 
thoroughly  dissolved,  heat  up  to  about  80°  C,  and  add 
sufficient  of  a  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda  or  potash,  to  pre- 
cipitate fully.  The  basin  with  its  contents  is  then  set  aside, 
and  when  the  precipitate  has  settled,  it  is  washed  several 
times  by  decantation  with  hot  distilled  water,  until  quite  free 
from  alkali.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish 
filter-paper,  again  washed,  then  dried  in  the  air-bath  at  about 
105°  C,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  in  the 
ordinary  way.  After  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  crucible 
and  filter-paper  ash  from  the  total  weight,  we  obtain  the 
amount  of  red  manganese  oxide  MugO^  yielded  by  1  gramme 
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of  the  sample ;  and,  in  making  the  necessary  calculation  to 
obtain  the  percentage,  it  must  be  remembered  that  229  parts 
of  MngO^  correspond  to  165  parts  Mn. 

In  dealing  with  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  Mn02,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  dissolve  1  gramme  of  the  sample  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  the  process  is  carried  out 
exactly  as  above  described. 

When  several  samples  of  MnO^  have  to  be  examined,  a 
volumetric  process  can  be  followed,  as  it  yields  very  accurate 
results  in  much  less  time  than  the  gravimetric  method  already 
given. 

This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  several  substances 
rich  in  oxygen  decompose  when  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evolve  free  chlorine  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  present.  Thus  when  MnO^  is  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  decomposition  represented  by  the  following 
equation  takes  place  : — 

MnO.,  +  4  HCl  =  MnCl^  +  CI,  +  2  H,0, 
and  consequently  71  parts  of  chlorine  are  equivalent  to 
87  parts  of  MnO,,  and  if  the  chlorine  so  evolved  is  con- 
ducted into  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  (KI)  the  chlorine 
will  combine  with  the  potassium,  and  free  iodine  will  be 
liberated,  the  amount  of  which  is  then  determined  by  titration 
with  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  (Na^S^Og  + 
5  H,0). 

The  standard  solution  of  hyposulphite  is  made  by  dissolving 
25  grammes  of  the  dried  re-crystallised  salt  in  distilled  water, 
and  making  the  solution  up  to  1000  cc.  This  solution  must 
then  be  standardised  upon  the  standard  iodine  solution  to  be 
described  under  the  consideration  of  arsenic  compounds,  and 
should  be  of  such  a  strength  that  1  cc.  of  the  hyposulphite 
solution  exactly  neutralises  the  same  volume  of  the  iodine 
solution. 

The  apparatus  required  is  simple,  and  consists  of  a  small 
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flask  connected  by  means  of  a  bent  glass  tube  and  tightly 
fitting  india-rubber  corks  with  a  U-tube,  which  is  in  turn 
connected  with  a  second  U-tube.  These  two  tubes  must  be 
suspended  in  a  large  beaker,  which  is  filled  with  cold  water 
during  the  analysis. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  analysis,  weigh  out  about  0"2 
gramme  of  the  sample,  placing  the  same  in  the  small  flask, 
to  which  is  then  added  about  25  cc.  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  Into  each  of  the  two  U-tubes  place  about  25  cc.  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  object  of  the 
second  U-tube  being  merely  to  absorb  any  chlorine  which 
escapes  from  the  first.  When  all  is  ready  for  the  analysis, 
the  small  flask  is  gently  heated  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  flame 
until  its  contents  reach  the  boil,  and  the  boiling  is  continued 
for  about  five  minutes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  solution 
in  the  first  U-tube  changes  to  a  dark  brown  colour  owing  to 
the  liberated  iodine,  and  when  the  operation  is  concluded  the 
contents  of  both  U-tubes  are  washed  with  distilled  water  into 
a  porcelain  basin,  but  unless  the  solution  in  the  second  tube 
has  darkened  in  colour  it  need  not  be  so  added. 

The  liquid  in  the  basin  is  diluted  somewhat  with  distilled 
water,  and  is  then  titrated  with  the  hyposulphite  solution 
until  the  colour  of  the  iodine  is  almost  destroyed.  A  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  starch  in  distilled  water  are  now  added, 
and  the  titration  is  continued  until  the  blue  colour  formed 
by  the  addition  of  the  starch  entirely  disappears.  This 
completes  the  reaction,  and  as  the  strength  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite solution  has  already  been  determined  by  titration 
upon  the  standard  iodine  solution  in  a  similar  manner,  we 
have  before  us  the  equivalent  in  iodine  of  the  hyposulphite 
solution,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  100  cc.  of  the  standard 
iodine  solution  corresponds  to  0-355  gramme  chlorine  the 
resulting  calculation  is  straightforward. 

The  following  statement  of  figures  obtained  in  an  analysis 
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will  serve  as  a  useful  guide :  0"174  gramme  MnO^,  treated 
as  described  above,  required  26-2  cc.  of  standard  hyposulphite 
solution  of  such  a  strength  that  100  cc.  corresponded  to  0"355 
gramme  CI.  ;  therefore,  as  according  to  the  equation  71 
parts  of  CI.  correspond  to  87  parts  of  MnO.^,  the  per- 
centage of  MnO^  in  the  sample  under  examination  was 
65-49. 
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In  the  colour  works  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid 
AsgOg  is  still  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  body  or 
base,  which  possesses  covering  powers  superior  to  any  other. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  popular  outcry  against  arsenic  in 
any  form,  its  use  is  now  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the 
production  of  lithographic  colours ;  whereas,  formerly,  vast 
quantities  were  used  by  paper-stainers  who  have  now  gone 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  demand  that  colours  supplied  to 
them  shall  be  guaranteed  free  from  arsenic. 

The  value  of  a  commercial  sample  of  white  arsenic  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  AS2O3  which  it  contains,  and  for  general 
purposes  this  is  the  only  estimation  that  is  required.  In 
order  to  ascertain  this  amount,  we  must  first  make  a  standard 
iodine  solution,  and  to  obtain  this  we  proceed  as  follows  : 
Weigh  out  carefully  12-7  grammes  of  pure  resublimed  iodine, 
and  18  grammes  of  pure  potassium  iodide,  and  dissolve  these 
together  in  cold  distilled  water,  and  make  up  the  solution  to 
1000  cc.  The  strength  of  this  solution  must  be  accurately 
ascertained,  and  to  do  this  we  weigh  out  exactly  4-95 
grammes  of  perfectly  pure  resublimed  arsenious  acid,  and 
25  grammes  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  and  dissolve  the  two 
substances  by  boiling  with  about  500  cc.  of  water.  The 
solution  is  accelerated  by  constant  stirring,  and  when  com- 
plete the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  afterwards  made  up 
to  1000  cc.  From  this  latter  solution  we  measure  out,  prefer- 
ably by  means  of  a  burette,  10  cc,  and  place  the  same  in  a 
w^hite  porcelain  basin.  This  liquid  is  diluted  with  cold  distilled 
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water  to  obtain  a  suitable  bulk  for  working  with,  and  a  few 
drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  starch  in  distilled  water  are  then 
stirred  into  the  contents  of  the  basin.  A  burette  is  now 
filled  with  the  iodine  solution,  which  is  allowed  to  run  drop 
by  drop  into  the  basin,  stirring  the  whole  constantly  until 
a  faint  but  permanent  blue  colour  is  visible.  This  indicates 
the  end  of  the  reaction,  and  assuming  that  10  cc.  of  the 
iodine  solution  have  been  used,  its  strength  expressed  in  the 
equivalent  of  As^Og  is  such  that  100  cc.  =  0*495  gramme. 

Having  by  this  method  accurately  estimated  the  strength 
of  the  iodine  solution,  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
sample  as  follows :  Weigh  out  accurately  2  grammes,  and 
dissolve  the  same  by  boiling  in  distilled  water  containing 
about  5  grammes  of  pure  sodium  carbonate.  When  cold,  the 
solution  is  made  up  to  500  cc,  and  of  this  made-up  solution 
100  cc.  (which  represents  0*4  gramme  of  the  original  sample) 
are  withdrawn  for  analysis,  and  placed  in  a  white  porcelain 
basin.  A  few  drops  of  the  weak  starch  solution  are  added,  and 
the  whole  is  titrated  with  the  standard  iodine  solution,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  until  the  faint  but  permanent  blue 
colour  is  noticed.  Then  from  the  number  of  cc.  of  the 
standard  solution  so  required,  we  can  readily  calculate  the 
amount  of  AS2O3  present  in  the  sample.  Thus  assuming 
that  the  100  cc.  required  80  cc.  of  the  standard  iodine  solu- 
tion, the  2  grammes  of  the  sample  originally  taken  would 
require  400  cc,  and  consequently  100  grammes  would  require 
20,000  cc.  As  100  cc.  of  the  iodine  solution  are  equal  to  0495 
gramme,  As^Og,  20,000  cc.  =  99  grammes  of  that  substance, 
which  is  the  percentage  contained  in  the  sample  under 
examination. 

Formerly  several  arsenical  green  colours  were  largely  used 
by  paint  manufacturers,  and  large  quantities  of  such  were 
sold  in  both  the  pulp  and  dry  condition  to  paper-stainers, 
but  owing  to  the  public  outcry  against  arsenical  colours,  the 
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use  of  such  pigments  has  been  greatly  retarded,  and  now 
they  are  used  only  for  hthographic  or  letter-press  work.  Of 
these  colours  by  far  the  most  important  is  emerald  green, 
which  consists  largely  of  an  aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  and 
when  pure  it  presents  a  pecuHar  and  characteristic  bluish- 
green  tint,  which  possesses  a  briUiancy  and  depth  of  tone 
that  up  to  the  present  has  not  been  equalled  upon  a  less 
objectionable  base. 

Samples  of  this  green  should  be  carefully  examined  for 
purity  of  tone,  covering  power,  and  freedom  from  grit,  by 
the  usual  tests.  If  pure,  it  should  dissolve  completely  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  so  obtained  should  be 
tested  by  barium  chloride,  which  will  show,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  white  precipitate,  the  presence  of  a  sulphate  as 
an  impurity,  and  if  such  is  detected  it  will  probably  indicate 
the  presence  of  gypsum.  Should  any  residue  remain  after 
boiUng  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  must  be  tested,  and  will 
probably  prove  to  be  barytes.  Any  effervescence  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  carbonate,  probably  chalk. 

Emerald  green  cannot  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  colours  or  bases  which  contain  sulphur,  as  owing  to 
the  presence  of  copper  in  the  green  the  mixture  gradually 
becomes  darker  in  tone,  owing  to  the  formation  of  copper 
sulphide,  which  is  a  black-coloured  substance.  It  can  be 
used,  however,  with  many  bases ;  and,  it  is  possible,  that  for 
the  purposes  enumerated,  it  will  hold  the  field  successfully 
against  rival  colours  in  spite  of  its  objectionable  nature. 

Owing  to  the  demands  of  paper-stainers  for  pulp  and  dry 
colours  which  are  free  from  arsenic,  the  following  very  deli- 
cate tests  are  given  for  its  detection  when  present  in  very 
minute  quantities.  The  first  of  these,  known  as  Eeinsch's 
test,  consists  in  boiling  the  suspected  sample  with  dilute 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  along  with  a  piece  of  bright  copper 
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foil,  in  a  test-tube.  When  arsenic  is  present  even  in  minute 
quantities,  an  iron-grey  film  of  metallic  arsenic  will  be  de- 
posited upon  the  bright  surface  of  the  copper ;  and,  if  a  large 
amount  of  arsenic  is  present,  the  film  so  obtained  will  in- 
crease in  thickness,  until  it  peels  off  the  copper  in  the  form  of 
thin  black  scales.  The  alternative  and  more  delicate  method 
is  known  as  Marsh's  test,  and  by  means  of  it  the  operator 
is  enabled  to  detect  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  arsenic. 

The  apparatus  required  in  order  to  conduct  this  test  con- 
sists of  a  glass  flask  fitted  with  a  tight-fitting  india-rubber 
cork,  bored  in  two  places,  through  one  of  the  holes  in  which 
is  introduced  a  safety  funnel,  and  through  the  other  an 
ordinary  calcium  chloride  drying  tube  is  inserted.  The  outer 
end  of  this  tube  is  joined  on  to  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tube  by 
means  of  a  tight-fitting  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing.  The 
glass  tube  is  first  of  all  drawn  out  in  the  blowpipe  flame 
until  it  prevents  the  appearance  of  about  three  inches  of  its 
length  being  of  the  ordinary  diameter,  this  portion  being 
joined  on  to  another  length  of  about  one  inch  (of  the  ordinary 
diameter)  by  means  of  a  very  fine  drawn  out  connection,  the 
whole  terminating  in  a  long  and  finely  drawn  out  tube. 
Thus  the  tube  now  consists  of  four  parts,  two  of  which 
are  of  the  original  diameter,  the  other  two  portions  being 
drawn  out  as  finely  as  possible,  without  entirely  closing  the 
tube. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  now  evolved  in  the  flask  by  means  of 
redistilled  zinc  and  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  passes 
along  through  the  calcium  chloride,  by  which  the  moisture 
is  absorbed,  until  it  emerges  from  the  second  of  the  finely 
drawn  portions  of  the  glass  tube.  The  gas  must  be  evolved 
briskly,  and  after  several  minutes  have  elapsed  in  which  the 
air  originally  contained  in  the  apparatus  is  driven  out,  a 
light  may  be  appHed  to  the  hydrogen  as  it  emerges  from  the 
tube,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in  so  doing,  as  unless  all 
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the  air  has  been  expelled  an  explosion  will  ensue,  which  will 
certainly  wreck  the  apparatus.  Assuming  that  a  light  has 
been  successfully  apphed  to  the  hydrogen  as  it  emerges  from 
the  tube,  a  Bunsen  burner  is  placed  under  the  long  length  of 
the  glass  tube,  close  to  the  point  where  it  tapers  off,  into  the 
narrower  portion  and  the  shorter  length  beyond  the  first 
narrow  connection  is  carefully  watched.  Should  a  faint  brown 
coloration  be  there  noticed,  it  will  indicate  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  one  or  other  of  the  reagents  employed,  and  if 
such  is  the  case  they  must  be  rejected,  and  others  used  until 
both  zinc  and  acid  are  found  free  from  arsenic.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  sample  under  examination  is  thinned  down 
with  water,  and  added  to  the  flask  by  means  of  the  safety 
funnel.  Should  a  faint  brown  coloration  or  grey  mirror  be 
observed  upon  the  tube,  it  will  indicate  the  presence  of 
arsenic  or  antimony  in  the  sample.  The  same  result  can  be 
obtained  by  neglecting  the  use  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 
tube  and  by  holding  a  piece  of  cold  white  porcelain  such  as 
a  crucible  lid  in  the  hydrogen  liame,  when  if  arsenic  be 
present  either  in  the  reagents  or  sample,  a  brown  or  black 
stain  will  appear  upon  the  white  porcelain. 

The  process  described  above  depends  upon  the  liberation 
of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  within  the  flask  in  the  first  case, 
and  as  this  passes  along  and  through  the  apparatus,  it  is 
decomposed  by  the  heat  of  the  Bunsen  flame  into  its  elements 
arsenic  and  hydrogen.  The  former  condenses  on  the  cool 
portions  of  the  glass  tube,  where  it  is  easily  seen  and  re- 
cognised. 
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The  only  compound  under  this  heading  which  finds  an 
extensive  use  in  the  colour  works  is  tartar  emetic,  which 
consists  of  a  double  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium 
having  the  lengthy  formula  (SbO)  KC^H^g  +  i  R^O,  and 
when  pure  it  contains  434  per  cent,  of  SbgOg,  commercial 
samples  being  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  the  product  contains 
43  per  cent,  of  Sb^Og.  In  practice  it  is  used  along  with 
tannic  acid  to  precipitate  the  basic  coal-tar  colours  in  the 
manufacture  of  lakes,  and  so  finds  an  extended  use,  but  if 
the  ultimate  colour  is  intended  for  the  use  of  paper-stainers, 
the  use  of  this  salt  cannot  be  recommended,  for  the  presence 
of  antimony  is  looked  upon  by  the  trade  with  as  much 
suspicion  as  that  of  its  near  relative  arsenic,  and  indeed  the 
first  test  to  which  such  colours  are  subjected  will  indicate 
the  presence  of  antimony  as  well  as  arsenic. 

The  value  of  all  samples  is  judged  by  the  percentage  of 
Sb^Og  they  contain,  and  this  is  estimated  in  the  following 
manner :  Weigh  out  carefully  25  grammes  of  the  sample, 
dissolve  in  hot  distilled  water,  and  make  up  to  500  cc.  in  a 
standard  flask.  For  the  analysis  measure  out,  preferably  by 
means  of  a  burette,  50  cc.  of  this  made-up  solution,  and  place 
the  same  in  a  white  porcelain  basin,  and  neutrahse  exactly 
with  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  carbonate.  Then  add  20  cc. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  bi-carbonate  (NaHCOg), 
and  titrate  with  the  standard  iodine  solution  described  under 
arsenic  compounds.  As  the  end  of  the  reaction  approaches, 
it  will  be  indicated  by  the  increasing  slowness  of  the  de- 
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coloration  of  the  iodine  within  the  basin,  and  at  this  point 
a  few  drops  of  a  weak  starch  solution  are  added,  and  the 
titration  is  continued  until  a  faint  but  permanent  blue 
coloration  remains.  The  reaction  is  then  complete,  and 
as  100  cc.  of  the  standard  iodine  solution  =  0-72  gramme 
Sb^03,  we  can  readily  calculate  the  strength  of  the  sample 
under  examination. 
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Under  this  classification  there  are  several  substances  in 
constant  use  both  in  the  paint  and  colour  mixing  depart- 
ments of  the  average  works.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  oxide  CaO,  also  known  as  quick-lime  or  burnt  lime ; 
the  hydroxide  Ca(0H)2,  better  known  as  calcium  hydrate 
or  slacked  lime ;  the  sulphate,  known  as  gypsum,  which  has 
the  formula  CaSO^  +  2  HgO  ;  the  chloride  CaClg ;  and  the 
carbonate  CaCOg,  which  is  also  known  as  chalk  or  whiting. 
Of  these  the  oxide,  hydroxide  and  chloride  are  less  used 
than  the  others,  but  all  are  important,  and  the  carbonate 
and  sulphate  frequently  enter  largely  into  the  composition 
of  paints  and  bases  for  lakes. 

The  value  of  each  is  best  judged  by  a  consideration  of  the 
use  to  which  it  will  be  put,  and  it  will  be  at  once  evident 
that  we  need  not  insist  upon  such  a  high  degree  of  purity 
when  the  product  is  intended  for  use  in  dark  paint  mixtures, 
as  when  it  is  required  for  a  brilHant  lake. 

When  the  oxide,  hydroxide  and  chloride  are  intended  for 
use  in  connection  with  Madder  Beds,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
see  that  the  products  are  perfectly  free  from  iron,  and  this 
can  be  readily  ascertained  by  dissolving  the  sample  in  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  testing  in  the  manner  already  described 
under  the  aluminium  compounds.  The  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate appear  in  commerce  in  many  degrees  of  shade,  purity 
and  price,  and  in  judging  the  respective  values  of  samples 
the  operator  must  largely  depend  upon  his  own  judgment, 
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but  as  a  general  rule  all  samples  should  be  judged  by  the 
amount  of  oxide  (CaO)  which  they  contain,  and  this  is 
estimated  in  the  following  manner : — 

Weigh  out  5  grammes  of  the  sample,  and  dissolve  in  dilute 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  boil.  Any  insoluble  matter 
which  remains  can  be  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper, 
which  is  well  washed  with  hot  distilled  water  until  free  from 
acid,  the  washings  and  original  solution  being  afterwards 
made  up  to  500  cc,  and  the  residue  dried  and  estimated  in 
the  usual  way.  For  the  purpose  of  the  analysis,  measure  out 
100  cc.  of  the  made-up  solution,  which  is  equal  to  1  gramme 
of  the  original  sample,  and  after  placing  in  a  beaker,  dilute 
slightly  with  water  and  raise  to  the  boil.  About  25  cc.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  are  now  added,  and 
the  whole  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydrate,  and  the 
boiling  continued  for  a  few  minutes.  Should  any  flocculent 
precipitate  of  aluminium  hydrate  be  noticed,  it  can  be  filtered 
off  and  estimated  in  the  manner  described  under  aluminium 
compounds,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  next  examined 
for  calcium  compounds.  This  is  done  by  again  boiling  the 
liquid,  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  hydrate,  and  about 
25  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate,  when  a 
white  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  will  be  observed.  The 
boiling  is  continued  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  liquid  and  pre- 
cipitate being  then  filtered  through  a  Swedish  filter-paper. 
The  precipitate  is  well  washed  with  hot  distilled  water  until 
free  from  soluble  salts,  and  is  then  put  to  dry  in  the  air-bath, 
and  afterwards  ignited  in  the  manner  described  for  the  esti- 
mation of  calcium  salts  in  the  consideration  of  zinc  compounds, 
the  same  factors  as  there  given  being  used  in  the  subsequent 
calculation.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  then  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  detection  of 
magnesium  compounds  in  zinc  compounds,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  analysis  of  calcium  compounds  is  conducted 
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generally  as  described  already  under  zinc  compounds,  the 
same  impurities  being  common  to  both. 

In  storing  calcium  compounds  in  the  works,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  requisite  to  keep  the  oxide  and  chloride 
well  covered  up  and  away  from  atmospheric  influences,  as 
both  substances  are  strongly  deliquescent  and  absorb  moisture 
very  readily. 
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Under  this  heading  we  meet  with  two  substances  which 
find  a  very  extensive  use  in  the  colour  works,  one  of  these 
being  the  chloride  BaCl,  +  2  H^O,  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  other  being  the  sulphate  BaSO^,  better  known  as  barytes, 
which  is  quite  insoluble.  The  former  is  largely  used  as  a 
precipitating  agent  in  the  preparation  of  lakes  from  what  is 
known  as  the  acid  series  of  coal-tar  colours,  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  Satin  and  Enamel  whites,  and  the  latter  is 
largely  used  as  a  base  or  body  for  many  colours,  and  also  for 
the  preparation  of  paints,  in  which  it  is  used  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  although  as  regards  covering  power  it  ranks 
inferior  to  white  lead,  but  is  sHghtly  superior  to  zinc  white. 

The  chief  impurity  found  in  barium  chloride  is  iron ;  al- 
though, if  due  care  has  been  observed  during  the  manufacture, 
even  the  last  traces  of  this  impurity  should  be  eUminated. 
The  test  for  iron  is  made  exactly  as  described  under  the 
aluminium  compounds,  and  as  in  some  cases  it  becomes 
necessary  to  estimate  the  amount  of  barium  present  in  a 
sample,  the  following  process  is  recommended  : — 

Weigh  out  accurately  10  grammes  of  the  sample,  dissolve 
in  warm  distilled  water,  and  make  the  solution  up  to  1000  cc. 
From  this  made-up  solution  take  out  100  cc.  (equal  to  1 
gramme  of  the  original  sample)  for  the  purpose  of  the 
analysis,  and  after  placing  the  same  in  a  beaker,  dilute  with 
distilled  water,  and  raise  the  whole  to  the  boil.  "When  this 
point  is  reached,  add  slowly  sufficient  dilute  pure  sulphuric 
acid  to  precipitate  all  the  barium  present  as  sulphate,  and 
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continue  the  boiling  for  about  ten  minutes,  as  by  so  doing  the 
precipitate  assumes  a  form  in  which  it  is  easier  to  filter. 
Then  set  aside  the  beaker,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
which  it  does  with  rapidity  owing  to  its  weight.  When  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  it  can  be  washed  several  times  by 
decantation,  until  the  clear  liquid  is  free  from  acid,  and  it  is 
then  collected  upon  a  Swedish  filter-paper,  dried,  and  ignited 
in  the  usual  manner  in  a  tared  platinum  crucible,  and  after 
deducting  the  weight  of  the  crucible  +  filter-paper  ash  from 
the  total  weight  obtained,  we  have  the  amount  of  BaSO^ 
yielded  by  1  gramme  of  the  sample,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  calculation  it  may  be  stated  that  233  parts  of 
BaSO^  correspond  to  153  parts  of  barium  oxide  BaO,  or  to 
244  parts  of  crystaUised  barium  chloride  BaCla  -I-  2  HgO.  A 
good  sample  of  commercial  crystals  will  show  about  99  per 
cent,  of  BaCla  -i-  2H2O,  when  calculated  as  above,  and  should 
the  sample  fall  much  below  that  figure,  it  should  be  rejected, 
as  there  are  several  brands  now  upon  the  market  which  yield 
that  result  with  regularity. 

Barytes,  owing  to  its  insolubility,  cannot  be  treated  as 
above,  and  an  analysis  of  it  for  the  percentage  of  barium 
sulphate  is  rarely  required ;  as,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
this  product,  it  cannot  readily  be  adulterated — any  substances 
which  might  be  used  for  that  purpose  costing  as  much  or 
more  than  the  compound  under  notice.  As  a  preliminary 
investigation  it  should  be  examined  for  its  purity  of  shade, 
as  all  tones  from  pure  white  to  silver  grey  are  found,  and 
another  desirable  quaHty  is  freedom  from  grit,  and  here 
again  various  brands  give  varying  results.  The  presence  of 
iron  can  be  detected  by  boiling  a  few  grammes  of  the  sample 
with  pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dividing  the  Hquid  into 
two  equal  portions,  and  testing  as  described  under  the 
aluminium  compounds.  The  amount  of  iron  present  is 
usually  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected,  although  the 
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judgment  of  the  observer  must  decide  upon  the  point,  as  he 
will  know  for  what  purposes  the  sample  is  intended.  The 
comparative  covering  powers  of  the  various  samples  must 
also  be  noticed,  and  if  all  other  essentials  are  equal,  the 
sample  giving  the  best  result  in  this  connection  should  be 
selected.  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  degree  of 
fineness  which  a  sample  possesses  over  one  previously  in 
use  should  be  carefully  noticed,  for  in  many  colours  such  as 
Brunswick-greens,  blues  and  vermiUonettes,  the  addition  of 
finer  barytes  than  usual  will  make  the  ultimate  shade  appear 
weaker,  and  in  the  case  of  a  coarser  barytes  the  sample  will 
appear  stronger. 

When  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  BaSO^  in 
a  sample  of  barytes,  the  following  method  can  be  adopted, 
although  as  already  stated  such  a  proceeding  is  unusual : 
Weigh  out  carefully  2  grammes  of  the  sample,  and  mix  the 
same  thoroughly  with  about  10  grammes  of  a  mixture  of 
powdered  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  in  equal  proportions. 
This  is  done  in  a  mortar,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to  make 
an  intimate  mixture.  The  contents  of  the  mOrtar  are  then 
transferred  to  a  platinum  capsule,  carefully  brushing  by 
means  of  a  feather  the  last  traces  of  sohd  matter  from  the 
mortar  into  the  capsule,  the  contents  of  which  are  then 
fused  over  a  blowpipe  flame  until  the  whole  mass  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  fusion.  If  the  fusion  does  not  become  com- 
plete, and  white  particles  of  undecomposed  barytes  are  seen 
floating  about  in  the  clear  fused  hquid,  more  of  the  mixture 
^  of  the  carbonates  must  be  added  until  the  fusion  is  complete. 
When  this  is  accompHshed,  the  capsule  and  its  contents  are 
set  aside  to  cool,  and  then  placed  in  a  deep  beaker  which  is 
covered  with  a  clock-glass.  Pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
is  then  added  until  effervescence  ceases,  the  under  side  of 
the  clock-glass  is  carefully  rinsed  with  distilled  water,  the 
capsule  is  raised  and  thoroughly  washed  with  distilled  water, 
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and  the  contents  of  the  beaker  are  transferred  to  a  standard 
flask,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  500  cc.  As  we  have  now 
a  solution  of  barium  chloride,  the  rest  of  the  analysis  is 
carried  out  exactly  as  described  for  that  substance,  and  if  we 
take  from  the  made-up  solution  250  cc.  for  the  analysis,  we 
shall  then  be  working  on  the  equivalent  of  1  gramme  of  the 
original  sample.  In  the  subsequent  calculation  of  results, 
the  factors  already  given  are  used,  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
guide  that  a  good  sample  of  baryfces  should  not  yield  less 
than  99  per  cent,  of  BaS04. 
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Owing  to  the  high  price  of  these  compounds,  they  are 
exclusively  used  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  tinctorial  arts  ; 
and  considering  the  great  brilliance  and  permanency  of  the 
various  yellow  shades  which  they  embrace,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  they  cannot  compete  on  more  favourable  terms 
with  other  and  inferior  substances.  Practically  all  shades 
of  cadmium  yellow  are  due  to  various  processes  employed 
in  preparing  the  sulphide,  which  has  a  chemical  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  CdS,  and  this  compound  is  the 
most  noticeable  of  all  those  obtained  from  metallic  cadmium, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  engaged  in  the 
colour  trade,  as  most  of  the  other  compounds  are  colourless- 
Cadmium  yellow  may  be  adulterated  with  other  yellow 
sulphides  such  as  those  yielded  by  tin,  arsenic  and  antimony, 
but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  manufacturers  that  any  such  additions 
are  but  rarely  detected  in  commercial  samples.  The  presence 
of  such  adulterants  is  readily  perceived  by  warming  the 
sample  with  ammonium  sulphide,  in  which  reagent  the  three 
sulphides  mentioned  above  are  soluble,  but  in  which  cadmium 
sulphide  is  insoluble.  After  filtering  the  Hquid,  the  clear 
fi^ltrate  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
which  will  precipitate  the  sulphides  of  tin,  arsenic  or  anti- 
mony, and  so  indicate  adulteration. 

In  dealing  with  an  expensive  article  such  as  cadmium 
yellow,  it  is  always  advisable  to  submit  it  to  careful  analysis  ; 
and  in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  estimate  the  per- 
centage of  metallic  cadmium  contained  in  the  sample,  and  to 
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express  that  result  in  terms  of  CdS.  To  do  this  we  can 
adopt  two  methods,  one  of  which  depends  upon  the  preci- 
pitation of  cadmium  as  carbonate,  and  the  other  upon  its 
precipitation  as  sulphide,  the  following  being  the  processes 
to  be  followed  : — 

Weigh  out  1  gramme  of  the  sample,  and  boil  it  in  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  reagent  it  should  dissolve  com- 
pletely, unless  contaminated  with  some  impurity.  When 
the  solution  is  complete,  and  whilst  the  Hquid  is  still  boiling, 
a  saturated  solution  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  is  added  until 
all  the  acid  is  neutralised,  and  the  cadmium  precipitated  as 
carbonate.  As  the  normal  carbonate  of  cadmium  is  not 
known,  the  formula  of  the  above  precipitate  cannot  be  given, 
as  it  is  said  to  vary  with  the  temperature  and  amount  of 
alkali  used.  During  the  operation  just  described,  the  beaker 
must  be  covered  with  a  glass  to  prevent  loss  from  the  violent 
effervescence  which  takes  place,  and  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion the  under  side  of  the  glass  is  well  washed  with  distilled 
water,  which  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  beaker.  The  contents 
of  the  beaker  are  then  filtered  through  a  Swedish  filter-paper, 
upon  which  the  precipitate  is  well  washed  with  hot  distilled 
water,  until  the  washings  are  free  from  alkali.  The  filter 
and  its  contents  are  then  dried  in  the  air-bath  at  about  105° 
C,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  the  usual  manner  in  a  porce- 
lain crucible.  This  converts  the  carbonate  into  the  oxide 
CdO,  and  128  parts  of  this  compound  correspond  to  112 
parts  of  metallic  cadmium,  or  to  144  parts  of  CdS. 

The  alternative  process  to  the  above  consists  in  dissolving 
the  same  weight  of  the  sample  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
already  described,  diluting  the  solution  somewhat  with  distilled 
water,  and  allowing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to 
bubble  briskly  through  the  liquid  for  about  fifteen  minuter 
This  precipitates  the  cadmium  as  the  sulphide,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate is  carefully  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish  filter-paper  which 
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has  been  previously  thoroughly  dried  and  weighed.  The 
contents  of  the  filter  are  washed  perfectly  free  from  acid  by 
means  of  hot  distilled  water,  and  the  whole  is  then  dried  in  a 
water-bath  and  weighed,  the  increase  in  weight  between  the 
first  and  second  weighings  giving  the  amount  of  CdS  con- 
tained in  1  gramme  of  the  sample. 
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MEECUEY  COMPOUNDS. 

There  is  only  one  substance  to  be  considered  under  this 
heading,  that  being  the  well-known  vermilion,  which  is  a 
compound  of  metalHc  mercury  and  sulphur,  having  a  chemical 
composition  represented  by  the  formula  HgS,  in  which  200 
parts  by  weight  of  mercury  are  combined  with  32  parts 
of  sulphur.  This  compound  has  long  been  known  as  a 
valuable  pigment,  on  account  of  its  characteristic  scarlet 
colour,  and  the  excellent  covering  properties  which  it  pos- 
sesses, together  with  its  permanent  quaUties  when  used  as 
an  oil  colour. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  mercury  compounds  generally, 
this  substance  may  be  adulterated  with  any  other  bright  red 
pigment  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  red  or  orange  lead,  or  even  by 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  precipitated  eosin  lakes  which  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  vermilionettes.  Fortunately  any  such 
addition  can  be  readily  detected  by  a  very  simple  test,  which 
is  conducted  as  follows  :  Weigh  out  2  grammes  of  the  sample, 
placing  the  same  in  a  tared  porcelain  crucible,  and  heat  gently 
over  a  Bunsen  flame  until  the  whole  of  the  vermiHon  has 
burned  away,  taking  care  not  to  inhale  the  vapours  which 
arise,  and  to  allow  the  air  to  have  free  access  to  the  contents 
of  the  crucible.  When  the  ignition  is  complete,  the  crucible 
is  weighed,  and  if  the  sample  was  pure,  the  amount  of  residue 
which  remains  should  not  exceed  0-5  per  cent.  If  this  figure 
is  exceeded,  the  residue  should  be  examined  for  any  or  all 
of  the  likely  impurities  enumerated,  the  tests  for  which  have 
already  been  described  under  their  various  compounds.  If 
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the  presence  of  vermilionette  is  suspected,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  sample  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  sodium  carbon- 
ate in  a  test  tube,  when  the  presence  of  eosin  and  conse- 
quently vermilionette  is  recognised  by  the  characteristic 
fluorescence  which  those  colours  always  produce  under  such 
treatment. 
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ULTEAMAEINE. 

This  valuable  blue  colour  which  is  largely  used  both  in  the 
paint  and  colour  departments  varies  greatly  in  shade,  and 
also  in  composition,  the  differences  being  due  to  details  in 
the  manufacture  which  are  explained  fully  in  all  works  of 
reference.  For  its  production  various  mixtures  of  china  clay, 
sodium  carbonate,  sodium  sulphate,  sulphur  and  carbon  are 
employed,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  by  varying  the 
proportions  used,  substances  of  varying  composition  will  be 
produced.  Therefore,  owing  to  the  complicated  nature  of  all 
ultramarines,  no  reliable  process  of  chemical  analysis  can  be 
laid  down  as  a  guide  to  the  purity  of  any  sample,  and  it  is 
usually  only  requisite  to  compare  competing  samples  for 
colour,  covering  power,  and  freedom  from  grit.  The  former 
test  is  generally  performed  by  letting  down  equal  weights  of 
the  samples,  with  a  definite  amount  of  zinc  white,  using  lin- 
seed oil  as  the  mixing  medium,  and  finally  comparing  the 
strength  of  colour  as  then  shown.  Should  price  and  other 
essentials  be  equal,  the  sample  which  exhibits  the  greatest 
depth  of  tone  after  so  diluting  or  letting  down  is  the  one 
naturally  selected. 

Should  it  be  desired  for  a  particular  purpose  to  submit 
the  sample  to  a  more  exhaustive  test,  the  principal  ingre- 
dients can  be  separately  estimated,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  results  so  obtained  do  not  furnish  very  reli- 
able indications.  The  principal  ingredients  are  moisture, 
alumina,  silica  and  sulphur,  and  these  can  be  estimated  in 
the  manner  herein  descri^^ed. 
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The  moisture  is  estimated  by  heating  about  2  grammes  on 
a  tared  watch-glass  for  about  four  hours,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  110°  C,  in  an  air-bath.  When  the  sample  ceases 
to  lose  weight,  the  difference  between  the  original  and 
final  weights  will  indicate  the  amount  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  weight  of  the  sample  under  examination, 
and  these  figures  should  be  calculated  to,  and  expressed  in, 
percentage. 

The  silica  present  is  estimated  by  heating  about  2  grammes 
in  a  beaker  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  original 
blue  colour  is  completely  destroyed.  The  contents  of  the 
beaker  are  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin  and  evapo- 
rated to  complete  dryness,  which  is  accelerated  by  frequent 
stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  The  dry  residue  is  then  more 
strongly  heated  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  Bunsen  flame, 
and  after  cooling  it  is  treated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
and  warmed  shghtly.  The  insoluble  matter  which  remains 
after  this  treatment  is  silica,  and  it  is  carefully  filtered  on  to 
a  Swedish  filter-paper,  where  it  is  well  washed  with  hot 
distilled  water  until  perfectly  free  from  acid.  The  filter 
paper  and  its  contents  are  then  dried  in  the  air-bath,  and 
afterwards  ignited  in  a  tared  platinum  crucible,  the  increase 
in  weight  showing  the  amount  of  SiOg  yielded  by  the  quantity 
of  the  sample  taken  for  analysis,  which  result  must  be  calcu- 
lated to,  and  expressed  in,  percentage. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  last  operation  must  be 
carefully  preserved,  and  are  tested  for  the  amount  of  alumina 
(Al^Og)  which  they  contain.  This  is  done  by  precipitation 
with  ammonium  hydrate  in  the  manner  already  described 
under  aluminium  compounds.  The  result  is  expressed  in 
percentage  of  AlgOg. 

To  estimate  the  total  sulphur  present,  which  may  exist 
both  as  free  sulphur  and  sulphates,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh 
out  about  2  grammes  of  the  samplU  and  heat  the  same  in  a 
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beaker  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  1 
part  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  original  colour  of  the 
sample  has  been  destroyed,  the  boiling  is  continued  for  fifteen 
minutes  to  oxidise  the  free  sulphur  and  the  liquid  is  cooled 
and  filtered.  The  residue  which  remains  upon  the  filter  is 
silica,  and  the  filtrate  contains  the  sulphur,  as  sulphuric  acid 
or  sulphates  which  is  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  barium  chloride.  The  filtrate  should 
be  raised  to  the  boil  before  the  barium  chloride  is  added,  the 
boiling  being  continued  for  some  time  after  complete  precipi- 
tation is  effected,  as  by  so  doing  the  precipitate  assumes  a 
more  granular  form,  and  is  easier  to  filter.  When  all  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  it  is  filtered  on  to  a  Swedish  filter- 
paper,  where  it  is  washed  with  hot  distilled  water  until  free 
from  acid,  which  is  indicated  by  blue  litmus  paper  ceasing  to 
turn  red.  The  filter  is  then  dried  in  the  air-bath,  and  ignited 
in  the  usual  manner  in  a  tared  platinum  crucible,  the  result 
showing  the  amount  of  barium  sulphate  (BaSO^)  contained 
in  the  quantity  of  the  sample  under  examination.  The  result 
so  obtained  should  be  calculated  to  express  the  percentage 
of  sulphur  in  the  sample,  and  as  a  guide  it  may  be  stated 
that  every  233  parts  of  BaSO^  correspond  to  32  parts  of 
sulphur  (S).  The  next  step  is  to  distinguish  between  the 
sulphur  which  exists  in  the  free  state  and  that  which  is 
combined  as  sulphates,  and  to  do  this  the  process  first  de- 
scribed is  followed  in  detail,  except  that  the  use  of  nitric  acid 
is  omitted.  The  result  will  show  the  amount  of  sulphur 
existing  as  sulphates  and  it  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
sulphur  trioxide  (SOg)  which  is  the  oxide  corresponding  to 
sulphuric  acid.  The  amount  of  actual  sulphur  ascertained 
by  this  test  is  subtracted  from  the  total  previously  found, 
and  we  thus  obtain  two  results,  one  showing  the  percentage 
of  free  sulphur  in  the  sample,  and  the  other  the  amount  of 
sulphur  existing  as  SO3. 
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As  a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  results  so  obtained, 
the  detailed  compositions  of  different  brands  of  ultramarine 
are  set  forth  in  many  of  the  standard  works  upon  the  subject, 
but  the  average  chemist  usually  places  more  reliance  upon 
the  simple  mechanical  tests  first  alluded  to  than  upon  those 
obtained  by  an  exhaustive  chemical  analysis. 
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COBALT  COMPOUNDS. 

Under  this  classification  there  are  two  substances  worthy 
of  notice,  both  possessing  a  blue  colour.  They  are  known 
respectively  as  Smalt,  which  consists  of  a  cobalt  silicate ;  and 
cobalt  blue  or  cobalt  ultramarine,  which  is  a  compound  of 
cobalt  oxide  and  alumina,  with  or  without  phosphoric  acid. 
The  former  compound,  which  is  in  reality  a  potash  glass 
coloured  with  cobalt  oxide,  has  now  been  almost  entirely 
replaced  by  the  more  effective  ultramarine  blue,  and  its  use 
is  extremely  hmited.  The  latter  compound  occupies  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  artists,  owing  to  its  pure  tint  and 
general  permanence. 

It  is  rarely  that  an  analysis  of  this  compound  is  required, 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  if  the  purity 
of  shade  possessed  by  competing  samples  is  tested  compara- 
tively— either  in  the  dry  state,  or  after  letting  down  with  a 
definite  quantity  of  zinc  white. 
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CAEBON  COMPOUNDS. 

Under  this  heading  we  have  to  consider  an  important 
class  of  black-coloured  substances,  which  play  a  useful  and 
extensive  part  in  both  braiaches  of  the  colour  works.  Speak- 
ing generally  it  may  be  affirmed  that  all  the  black  pigments 
of  commerce  owe  their  colour,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to 
the  presence  of  carbon.  Such  carbon  blacks  are  sold  under 
a  variety  of  names,  some  indicating  the  source  of  origin, 
others  being  more  or  less  fancy  trade  terms.  Thus  we 
encounter  lamp  bteck,  carbon  black,  pure  black,  wood  or 
vegetable  black,  mineral  black,  bone  black,  ivory  black, 
animal  black,  drop  black,  Frankfort  black,  etc. 

All  these  various  substances  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes — mineral,  vegetable  and  animal.  Under  the  former 
classification  are  included  coal  and  coke,  substances  of 
but  little  value  to  the  paint  or  colour  manufacturer,  but 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  certain  of  the  black 
paints  now  found  upon  the  market ;  but  another  series  of 
useful  blacks  obtained  from  the  same  source  and  known  as 
carbon  blacks,  are  obtained  by  burning  natural  gas  and  the 
otherwise  useless  residue  obtained  during  the  refining  of 
petroleum.  The  vegetable  series  includes  all  blacks  obtained 
from  charcoal  or  vegetable  oils,  and  those  of  the  animal 
series  are  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  bones  or  animal 
matter. 

All  these  blacks  possess  similar  properties,  but  vary  con- 
siderably in  intensity  of  shade,  fineness,  and  covering  power, 
for  all  of  which  they  should  be  tested,  and  the  comparative 
results  carefully  observed. 
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As  the  amount  of  carbon  present  is  the  essential  by  which 
the  value  of  a  sample  is  usually  judged,  the  following  simple 
process  for  its  estimation  can  be  followed.  Weigh  out  in  a 
tared  platinum  capsule  about  3  grammes  of  the  sample,  and 
heat  over  an  ordinary  Bunsen  gas-flame  until  all  the  carbon 
has  burned  away  and  nothing  remains  but  a  white  or  grey- 
coloured  ash.  This  operation  may  take  a  considerable  time 
for  some  varieties  of  carbon — particularly  graphite — do  not 
readily  ignite,  and  when  the  ignition  is  complete,  the  capsule 
is  cooled  and  weighed,  and  the  increase  in  weight  will  show 
the  amount  of  mineral  matter  or  residue  contained  in  the 
sample.  The  loss  in  weight  indicates  both  the  amount  of 
carbon  and  moisture  present,  and  in  order  to  separate  this 
result  into  its  two  factors  it  will  be  necessary  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  moisture,  as  follows :  Weigh  out,  on  a  tared 
watch-glass,  about  5  grammes  of  the  sample,  and  place  in 
the  air-bath  (which  may  be  heated  up  to  110°  C.)  for  about 
six  hours.  When  no  further  loss  of  weight  is  noticed  the 
glass  with  its  contents  is  finally  weighed,  the  total  loss  in 
weight  representing  the  amount  of  moisture  present.  This 
result  must  be  subtracted  from  the  total  loss  in  weight  on 
the  ignition  already  described,  the  balance  being  put  down 
as  carbon.  Thus  we  have  three  results  showing  the  amount 
of  carbon,  moisture  and  mineral  residue,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  they  are  quite  sufficient.  The  following  analyses 
of  various  blacks  will  indicate  the  average  percentage  com- 
position of  such  substances,  and  will  serve  as  a  useful  table 
for  reference :- — 


Mineral  Oil 

Beech 

Carbon  Black. 

Coke. 

Charcoal. 

Bone  Black. 

Carbon 

.  97-25 

93-37 

89-75 

16-12 

Moisture  . 

.  1-62 

0-43 

7-23 

7-04 

Residue  . 

1-05 

6-20 

3-02 

76-84 

Should  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  rapidly  whether  a  sample 
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is  of  animal  or  other  origin,  the  following  test  is  applied, 
and  it  depends  for  its  adaptation  on  the  fact  that  all  bone 
blacks  contain  quantities  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  composition,  the  amount  being 
frequently  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  To  detect  the  presence 
of  these  calcium  salts  which  indicate  the  animal  origin  of  the 
sample,  a  few  grammes  are  ignited  as  aheady  described,  the 
resulting  residue  being  then  boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
afterwards  filtered.  To  the  cooled  filtrate  an  excess  of 
ammonium  hydrate  is  then  added,  when  a  bulky  white 
precipitate  indicating  phosphate  of  Hme  will  be  obtained. 
When  further  additions  of  the  reagent  produce  no  further 
precipitate  the  hquid  is  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  a  few  cc. 
of  ammonium  oxalate  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  boiled. 
A  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  hme  will  be  observed,  and 
these  two  results  taken  together  will  indicate  a  bone  black, 
for  charcoal  and  other  vegetable  blacks  contain  no  phos- 
phates, although  they  may  contain  a  small  amount  of 
calcium  salts. 

As  there  are  many  blacks  now  upon  the  market  which 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  carbon  black  with  a  dark-coloured 
anihne  lake,  the  following  simple  test  will  serve  to  distinguish 
between  such  a  mixture  and  a  black  entirely  composed  of 
carbon,  the  test  depending  upon  the  well-known  insoluble 
character  of  the  latter  element.  Two  separate  portions  of 
the  sample  are  boiled  in  a  test  tube  with  dilute  solutions  of 
acetic  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  respectively,  and  the  liquids 
are  afterwards  filtered.  If  the  solutions  are  coloured,  they 
will  indicate  the  presence  and  nature  of  a  coal-tar  colour,  as 
the  former  solution  will  contain  any  such  basic  colouring 
matter,  and  the  latter  will  be  coloured  by  one  or  other  of 
the  acid  series  of  dye-stuffs.  Should  no  coloration  be  ap- 
parent, the  sample  can  be  safely  put  down  as  being  a  carbon 
black. 
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The  only  other  black  pigment  which  finds  an  extended  use 
in  the  colour  trade  is  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which 
differs  from  all  carbon  blacks  in  being  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  which  has  already  been  considered  under 
the  manganese  compounds. 
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OILS. 

Under  this  heading  we  have  to  deal  with  the  examination 
of  two  substances — olein,  or  tiirkey  red  oil,  and  linseed  oil. 
The  former  is  largely  used  by  the  colour-maker  to  precipitate 
the  basic  coal-tar  colours  in  the  manufacture  of  lakes,  and 
the  latter  in  one  form  or  another  enters  into  the  composition 
of  all  paints. 

Olein  is  a  name  applied  to  various  products  which  differ 
but  sHghtly  from  each  other,  all  being  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  vegetable  oil  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, with  subsequent  neutralisation  by  means  of  caustic 
soda.  The  oil  usually  employed  is  castor  oil,  and  the  finished 
product  has  the  property  of  mixing  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. It  is  found  in  commerce  as  a  thick  brown  oily-looking 
liquid,  which  yields  on  analysis  from  20  to  60  per  cent, 
of  fatty  acids,  according  to  the  brand  or  quality. 

Linseed  oil  is  obtained  by  crushing  and  extracting  the 
seeds  of  the  flax  plant,  and  its  manufacture  forms  a  large 
industry.  It  comes  upon  the  market  in  various  degrees  of 
quahty,  such  being  known  as  "  raw,"  "  boiled  "  and  "  refined," 
the  two  latter  being  prepared  by  various  processes  from  the 
former. 

As  samples  of  olein  are  judged  for  value  by  the  amount  of 
fatty  acids  which  they  contain,  the  following  process  for  the 
estimation  of  the  same  can  be  followed  : — 

Weigh  out  10  grammes  of  the  sample  into  a  beaker  having 
a  capacity  of  about  500  cc,  and  half-fill  the  same  with 
distilled  water.  This  is  then  heated  over  a  Bunsen  flame,  and 
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whilst  this  operation  is  proceeding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  stirred  in.  The  contents  of  the  beaker  are  heated 
almost  up  to  the  boil  with  constant  stirring,  and  10  grammes 
of  white  wax  are  carefully  weighed  out,  and  then  stirred  into 
the  beaker.  When  all  the  wax  has  melted,  the  whole  is 
again  well  stirred,  and  the  beaker  is  then  set  aside  to  cool. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  wax  has  set  hard  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  cake  which  contains  the  fatty 
acids  plus  the  amount  of  wax  added,  is  transferred  to  a  small 
tared  beaker,  great  care  being  taken  to  detach  any  pieces  of 
wax  which  may  still  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  first  beaker, 
and  to  add  such  to  the  contents  of  the  second  beaker,  which 
is  then  heated  slowly  and  carefully  over  an  Argand  burner 
with  more  distilled  water,  to  wash  the  cake  of  fatty  acids  and 
wax.  This  beaker  is  heated  until  the  cake  is  entirely 
melted,  when  it  is  set  aside  and  allowed  to  cool.  When  the 
cake  has  again  become  hard,  the  water  underneath  is  poured 
away,  taking  care  that  no  loose  pieces  of  wax  flow  along  with 
it,  and  finally  the  cake  is  again  heated  until  liquid,  over  the 
Argand  burner,  and  the  liquid  mass  is  continually  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod  of  known  weight,  until  no  globules  of  water 
are  seen  floating  in  the  liquid.  The  beaker  is  again  allowed 
to  cool,  and  then  weighed,  and  by  deducting  from  the  total 
weight  the  combined  weights  of  the  beaker,  glass  rod,  and 
wax  added,  we  obtain  the  amount  of  fatty  acids  yielded  by 
10  grammes  of  the  sample,  the  result  so  obtained  being  then 
calculated  to  percentage. 

Samples  of  linseed  oil  should  be  examined  for  adulteration 
with  cheaper  and  inferior  oils,  those  usually  found  in  this 
connection  being  resin  and  mineral  oils.  The  specific 
gravity  is  usually  a  good  index  as  to  the  character  of  linseed 
oil,  and  any  adulteration  it  may  contain,  as  that  of  a  good 
sample  of  linseed  oil  should  stand  between  0'927  and  0*936, 
and  if  lower  than  the  former,  the  presence  of  mineral  oil 
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may  be  suspected,  and  if  higher  than  the  latter,  resin  oil  will 
probably  be  detected  by  subsequent  tests.  Boiled  hnseed 
oil  should  show  a  specific  gravity  varying  between  O-QiO  and 
0-950,  and  the  same  adulterations  may  be  suspected  if  the 
sample  registers  below  or  above  these  figures. 

The  flash-point,  or  degree  of  temperature  at  which  a 
sample  takes  fire  when  heated  in  a  suitable  apparatus 
affords  another  useful  test  of  the  purity  of  the  sample,  as 
it  confirms  any  suspicions  raised  by  the  specific  gravity. 
There  are  several  forms  of  apparatus  sold  by  dealers  in 
laboratory  requisites,  for  conducting  this  test,  all  of  which 
rely  upon  the  indication  by  means  of  a  thermometer,  of  the 
degree  of  heat  at  which  the  sample  ignites.  Linseed  oil 
should  flash  at  about  225-5°  C,  and  as  the  flashing  point  of 
both  mineral  and  resin  oils  is  below  that  of  pure  Unseed  oil, 
a  sample  which  ignited  several  degrees  earlier  should  be 
regarded  with  considerable  suspicion ;  and,  if  any  resin  oil  is 
present,  the  characteristic  odour  of  burnt  resins  will  be 
easily  detected  during  the  process,  and  especially  when  the 
temperature  rises  above  133°  C. 

To  determine  more  accurately  the  presence  of  such  adul- 
terants in  either  "  raw  "  or  "  boiled  "  linseed  oil,  weigh  out 
about  25  grammes  into  a  small  flask,  and  boil  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  soda.  This  operation  saponifies 
the  linseed  oil,  and  after  the  whole  has  been  boiling  for  about 
an  hour,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  cooled,  and  then 
transferred  to  a  separating  funnel,  to  which  more  water  and 
some  ether  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  shaken  vigorously  for 
about  three  minutes.  The  funnel  is  then  set  aside  until  its 
contents  have  separated  into  two  distinct  layers,  the  upper 
one  of  which  will  consist  of  the  ether  plus  any  mineral  or 
resin  oil  contained  in  the  original  sample.  The  lower  liquid 
is  run  off,  and  the  ether  is  washed  several  times  with  water, 
the  funnel  being  allowed  to  stand  after  each  operation  until 
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its  contents  have  separated  into  the  two  layers,  the  bottom 
one  being  run  off  as  described.  Finally  the  ether  is  run  into 
a  tared  flask,  from  which  it  is  evaporated  off  over  a  water- 
bath  ;  and,  when  all  is  evaporated,  it  is  still  necessary  to  dry 
the  contents  of  the  flask  more  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  the 
last  traces  of  moisture,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  heating 
cautiously  over  a  Bunsen  flame,  and  blowing  cold  air  into  the 
flask.  When  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  thoroughly  dry,  it 
is  cooled  and  weighed,  the  increase  in  weight  indicating  the 
amount  of  impurity  present  in  the  quantity  of  oil  examined. 
The  nature  of  the  residue  will  indicate  whether  mineral  or 
resin  oil  is  the  impurity;  if  the  former  it  will  be  light  in 
nature  and  colour,  and  if  the  latter  it  will  be  heavy,  and 
dark  in  colour  ;  and  this  can  be  further  confirmed  by  heating 
the  contents  of  the  flask  strongly,  when,  if  resin  oil  is  present, 
the  characteristic  odour  will  be  at  once  perceived. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  driers  and  their  nature  in  boiled 
oil,  it  is  necessary  to  boil  about  50  grammes  of  the  sample  for 
about  an  hour  with  pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
to  filter  the  hquid  so  obtained.  The  clear  filtrate  will  then 
contain  any  lead,  manganese,  zinc  or  iron  salts,  which 
have  been  used  as  driers,  and  these  can  be  tested  for  by  the 
several  methods  given  in  the  consideration  of  their  various 
compounds. 


In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  many  of  the  tests 
given  in  the  foregoing  article  may  be  altered  or  modified  to 
suit  the  particular  requirements  of  the  sample  under  examina- 
tion, and  at  times  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  add  certain 
others  which  may  appeal  to  the  operator,  but  taking  those 
given  as  they  stand,  they  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  simplified  examples 
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of  the  necessary  calculations  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to 
the  usual  stock  of  laboratory  literature. 

Although  the  articles  enumerated  as  raw  materials  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  usual  stock  found  in  any  paint  or 
colour  works,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  embrace  the  more 
important  products  in  each  division,  and  when  the  examina- 
tion of  any  substances  not  enumerated  in  this  list  is  called 
for,  such  can  be  undertaken  by  some  of  the  tests  given,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  it  will  simply  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  particular  ingredient  is  to  be  estimated,  and  then  to 
study  the  methods  set  forth  in  the  consideration  of  one  or 
other  of  the  various  classes  of  compounds. 

Familiarity  with  the  methods  given  will  enable  the 
operator  to  get  through  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  the 
successful  chemist  is  the  one  who,  having  studied  the 
various  processes,  has  selected  the  one  most  fitting  to  his 
requirements,  and  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  time  and 
materials  will  arrange  to  have  several  samples  under 
examination  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  whilst  one  is 
filtering  or  coohng,  another  is  put  in  hand.  This  is  always 
advisable,  for  results  so  obtained  have  the  great  merit  of 
being  comparative,  which  after  all  is  the  ultimate  object 
to  be  attained  by  any  methods  of  chemical  analysis. 
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Riveting)— Hops— Iron  (Construction,  Science)— Japanning— Lead — Meat  Preserving 
—Mines  (Haulage,  Electrical  Equipment,  Ventilation,  Recovery  Work  from)— Plants 
(Diseases,  Fungicides,  Insecticides)— Plumbing  Books— Pottery  (Architectural.  Clays 
Decorating,  Manufacture,  Marks  on)  —  Reinforced  Concrete  —  Riveting  (China 
Earthenware,  Glassware)— Sanitary  Engineering— Steam  Turbines— Steel  (Hardening 
Tempering)— Sugar— Sweetmeats— Toothed  Gearing- Vegetable  Preserving  —  Wood 
Dyeing— X- Ray  Work. 


COPIES  OF  ANY  OF  THESE  LISTS  WILL  BE  SENT 
POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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(Paints,  Colours,  Pigments  and 
Printing  Inks.) 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PIGMENTS.  By  Ernest  J. 
Parry,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.I.C.;  F.C.S.,  and  J.  H.  Coste,  F.I.C, 
F.C.S.  Demy  8vo.  Five  Illustrations.  285  pp.  Price  10s,  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  home;  lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAINT.  A  Practical 
Handbook  for  Paint  Manufacturers,  Merchants  and  Painters. 
By  J.  Cruickshank  Smith,  B.Sc.    Demy  8vo. 

[New  Edition  in  Preparation. 

DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMICALS  AND  RAW 
PRODUCTS  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  PAINTS,  COLOURS,  VARNISHES  AND 
ALLIED  PREPARATIONS.  By  George  H.  Hurst, 
F.C.S.  Demy  8vo.  380  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  8s. 
home  ;  8s.  6d.  abroad.) 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  LAKE  PIGMENTS 
FROM  ARTIFICIAL  COLOURS.  By  Francis  H. 
Jennison,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.  Sixteen  Coloured  Plates,  showingr 
Specimens  of  Eii^hty-nine  Colours,  specially  prepared  from 
the  Recipes  grlven  in  the  Book.  136  pp.  Demy  Svo.  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home;  8s.  abroad.) 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  MINERAL  AND  LAKE 
PIGMENTS.  Containing  Directions  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  all  Artificial,  Artists  and  Painters'  Colours,  Enamel, 
Soot  and  Metallic  Pigments.  A  text-book  for  Manufacturers, 
Merchants,  Artists  and  Painters.  By  Dr.  Josef  Bersch. 
Translated  by  A.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  Forty- 
three  Illustrations.  476  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  12s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  13s.  home  ;  13s.  6d.  abroad.) 

RECIPES  FOR  THE  COLOUR,  PAINT,  VARNISH, 
OIL,    SOAP    AND    DRYSALTERY  TRADES. 

Compiled  by  An  Analytical  Chemist.  330  pp.  Second  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post 
free,  lis.  home  ;  lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

OILMEN'S  SUNDRIES  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

Being  a  Collection  of  Practical  Recipes  for  Boot  Polishes,  Blues, 
Metal  Polishes,  Disinfectants,  etc.,  compiled  from  "  Oils,  Col- 
ours and  Drysalteries  ".  Crown  8vo.  130  pages.  Price  2s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  2s.  9d.  home;  2s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

OIL  COLOURS  AND  PRINTERS'  INKS.  By  Louis 
Edgar  Andes.  Translated  from  the  German.  215  pp.  Crown 
8yo.  56  Illustrations.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home  ; 
5s.  6d.  abroad.) 
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MODERN  PRINTING  INKS.  A  Practical  Handbook 
for  Printing  Ink  Manufacturers  and  Printers.  By  Alfred  Sey- 
mour. Demy  8vo.  Six  Illustrations.  90  pages.  Price  5s.  net. 
(Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

THREE  HUNDRED  SHADES  AND  HOW  TO  MIX 
THEM.    For  Architects,  Painters  and  Decorators.  By 

A.  Desaint,  Artistic  Interior  Decorator  of  Paris.  The  book  con- 
tains 100  folio  Plates,  measuring  12  in.  by  7  in.,  each  Plate  con- 
taining specimens  of  three  artistic  shades.  These  shades  are  all 
numbered,  and  their  composition  and  particulars  for  mixing  are 
fully  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Each  Plate  is  inter- 
leaved with  grease-proof  paper,  and  the  volume  is  very  artistic- 
ally bound  in  art  and  linen  with  the  Shield  of  the  Painters'  Guild 
impressed  on  the  cover  in  gold  and  silver.  Price  21s.  net.  (Post 
free,  21s.  6d.  home;  22s.  6d.  abroad.) 

HOUSE  DECORATING  AND  PAINTING.     By  W. 

Norman  Brown.  Eighty-eight  Illustrations.  150  pp.  Crown 
8vo.    Price  3s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  3s.  9d.  home  and  abroad.) 

A  HISTORY  OF  DECORATIVE  ART.   By  W.  Norman 

Brown.  Thirty-nine  Illustrations.  96  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Price 
Is.  net.    (Post  free,  Is.  3d.  home  and  abroad.) 

WORKSHOP  WRINKLES  for  Decorators,  Painters, 
Paperhangers,  and  Others.  By  W.  N.  Brown.  Crown  8vo. 
128  pp.  Second  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  2s.  9d. 
home;  2s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

CASEIN.  By  Robert  Scherer.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Chas.  Salter.  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  Second 
Revised  English  Edition.  160  pp.  Price7s.6d.net.  (Post  free, 
7s.  lOd.  home;  8s.  abroad.) 

SIMPLE  METHODS  FOR  TESTING  PAINTERS' 
MATERIALS.     By  A.  C.  Wright,   M.A.  (Oxon.), 

B.  Sc.  (Lond.).  Crown  8vo.  160  pp.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free, 
5s.  3d.  home ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

IRON-CORROSION,  ANTI-FOULING  AND  ANTI- 
CORROSIVE  PAINTS.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Louis  Edgar  Andes.  Sixty-two  Illustrations.  275  pp. 
Demy  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  IDs.  lOd.  home; 
lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

THE  TESTING  AND  VALUATION  OF  RAW 
MATERIALS  USED  IN  PAINT  AND  COLOUR 
MANUFACTURE.  By  M.  W.  Jones,  F.C.S.  A 
Book  for  the  Laboratories  of  Colour  Works,  88  pp.  Crown  Svo. 
Price  5s.  net.    (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home  and  abroad.) 


For  contents  of  these  books,  see  List  I. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  COMPARATIVE 
MERITS  OP  WHITE  LEAD  AND  ZINC  WHITE 
PAINTS.  By  G.  Petit,  Civil  Engineer,  etc.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  Crown  8vo.  100  pp.  Price  4s.  net. 
(Post  free,  4s.  3d.  home  ;  4s.  4d.  abroad.) 

STUDENTS'  HANDBOOK  OP  PAINTS,  COLOURS, 
OILS  AND  VARNISHES.  By  John  Furnell. 
Crown  8vo.  12  Illustrations.  96  pp.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  (Post 
free,  2s.  9d.  home  and  abroad.) 

PREPARATION  AND  USES  OP  WHITE  ZINC 
PAINTS.  Translated  from  the  French  of  P.  Fleury. 
Crown  8vo.  280  pages.  Price  6s.  net.  (Post  free,  6s.  4d.  home ; 
6s.  6d.  abroad.)  [just  published. 


(Varnishes  and  Drying  Oils.) 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OP    VARNISHES  AND 
KINDRED  INDUSTRIES.   By  J.  Geddes  McIntosh. 

Second,  greatly  enlarged,  English  Edition,  in  three  Volumes, 
based  on  and  including  the  work  of  Ach.  Livache. 

Volume  I.— OIL  CRUSHING,  REPINING  AND 
BOILING,  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  LINO- 
LEUM,  PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 
INKS,  AND  INDIA-RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES. 

Demy  8vo.  150  pp.  29  Illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home ;  8s.  abroad.) 

Volume  II.— VARNISH  MATERIALS  AND  OIL- 
VARNISH  MAKING.  Demy  8vo.  70  Illustrations. 
220  pp.  Price  10s.  6J.  net.  (Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  home  ; 
lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

Volume  III.— SPIRIT  VARNISHES  AND  SPIRIT 
VARNISH  MATERIALS.  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated. 
464  pp.  Price  I2s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  13s.  home;  13s.  6d. 
abroad.) 

DRYING  OILS,  BOILED  OIL  AND  SOLID  AND 
LIQUID  DRIERS.  By  L.  E.  AndiSs.  Expressly 
Written  for  this  Series  of  Special  Technical  Books,  and  the 
Publishers  hold  the  Copyright  for  English  and  Foreign  Editions. 
Forty-two  Illustrations.  342  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  12s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  13s.  home  ;  13s.  3d.  abroad.) 


(Analysis  of  Resins,  see  page  9.) 
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(Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  Greases,  Petroleum.) 

LUBRICATING    OILS,    PATS    AND    GREASES  : 

Their  Origin,  Preparation,  Properties,  Uses  and  Analyses.  A 
Handbook  for  Oil  Manufacturers,  Refiners  and  Merchants,  and 
the  Oil  and  Fat  Industry  in  General.  By  George  H.  Hurst, 
F.C.S.  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Seventy-four 
Illustrations.  384  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post 
free,  lis.  home  ;  lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

TECHNOLOGY  OP  PETROLEUM  :  Oil  Fields  of  the 
World — Their  History,  Geography  and  Geology — Annual  Pro- 
duction and  Development — Oil-well  Drilling — Transport.  By 
Henry  Neuberger  and  Henry  Noalhat.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  J.  G.  McIntosh.  550  pp.  153  Illustrations.  26  Plates. 
Super  Royal  Svo.  Price  21s.  net.  (Post  free,  21s.  9d.  home; 
23s.  6d.  abroad.) 

MINERAL  WAXES:  Their  Preparation  and  Uses.  By 
Rudolf  Gregorius.  Translated  from  the  German.  Crovv^n  Svo. 
250  pp.  32  Illustrations.  Price  6s.  net.  (Post  free,  6s.  4d. 
home  ;  6s.  6d.  abroad.) 

THE  PRACTICAL  COMPOUNDING  OP  OILS, 
TALLOW  AND  GREASE  POR  LUBRICA- 
TION, ETC.  By  An  Expert  Oil  Refiner.  Second 
Edition.  100  pp.  Demy  Svo.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free, 
7s.  lOd.  home  ;  Ss.  abroad.) 

THE  MANUPACTURE  OP  LUBRICANTS,  SHOE 
POLISHES  AND  LEATHER  DRESSINGS.  By 

Richard  Brunner.  Translated  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition 
by  Chas.  Salter.  10  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  170  pp.  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ;  Ss.  abroad.) 

THE  OIL  MERCHANTS'  MANUAL  AND  OIL 
TRADE  READY  RECKONER.  Compiled  by 
Frank  F.  Sherriff.  Second  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  Svo.  214  pp.  With  Two  Sheets  of  Tables.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ;  Ss.  3d.  abroad.) 

ANIMAL  PATS  AND  OILS:  Their  Practical  Pro- 
duction, Purification  and  Uses  for  a  great  Variety  of  Purposes. 
Their  Properties,  Falsification  and  Examination.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Louis  Edgar  Andes.  Sixty-two  Illustrations. 
240  pp.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo. 
Price  10s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  home;  lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

For  contents  of  these  books,  see  List  I. 
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VEGETABLE  PATS  AND  OILS:  Their  Practical 
Preparation,  Purification  and  Employment  for  Various  Purposes, 
their  Properties,  Adulteration  and  Examination.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Louis  Edgar  Andes.  Ninety-four  Illus- 
trations. 340  pp.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Price  10s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  lis.  home ;  lis.  6d.  abroad.) 

EDIBLE  PATS  AND  OILS  :  Their  Composition,  Manu- 
facture and  Analysis.  By  W.  H.  Simmons,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  and 
C.  A.  Mitchell,  B.A.  (Oxon.).  Demy  Svo.  150  pp.  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  9d.  home  ;  8s.  abroad.) 

(Essential  Oils  and  Perfumes.) 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OP  ESSENTIAL  OILS  AND 
ARTIPICIAL  PERPUMES.  By  Ernest  J.  Parry, 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  552  pp.  20  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  Price  12s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  13s.  home  ;  13s.  6d.  abroad.) 

(Soap  Manufacture.) 

SOAPS.  A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Manufacture  of 
Domestic,  Toilet  and  other  Soaps.  By  George  H.  Hurst,  F.C.S. 
2nd  edition.  390  pp.  b6  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  Price  12s.  6d. 
iiet.    (Post  free,  13s.  home;  13s.  6d.  abroad.) 

TEXTILE  SOAPS  AND  OILS.  Handbook  on  the 
Preparation,  Properties  and  Analysis  of  the  Soaps  and  Oils  used 
in  Textile  Manufacturing,  Dyeing  and  Printing.  By  George 
H.  Hurst,  F.C.S.  Crown  Svo.  195  pp.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post 
free,  5s.  4d.  home ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

THE   HANDBOOK   OP    SOAP  MANUPACTURE 

By  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  and  H.  A.  Appleton. 
Demy  Svo.  160  pp.  27  Illustrations.  Price  Ss.  6d.  net.  (Post 
free,  Ss.  lOd.  home  ;  9s.  abroad.) 

MANUAL  OP  TOILET  SOAPMAKING,  including 
Medicated  Soaps  Stain-removing  Soaps,  Metal  Polishing  Soaps, 
Soap  Powders  and  Detergents.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  C.  Deite.  Demy  quarto.  IrO  pages.  79  Illustrations. 
Price  12s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  13s.  home;  13s.  6J.  abroad  ) 

(Cosmetical  Preparations.) 

COSMETICS:  MANUPACTURE,  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TESTING  OP  ALL  COSMETIC 
MATERIALS  AND  COSMETIC  SPECIALITIES. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Theodor  Roller.  Crown 
Svo.  2o2  pp.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  hom.e ;  5s.  6d.^ 
abroad.) 
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(Glue,  Bone  Products  and  Manures.) 

GLUE  AND  GLUE  TESTING.  By  Samuel  Rideal, 
D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.I.C.  Fourteen  Engravings.  144  pp.  Demy 
8vo.    Pricel0s.6d.net.    (Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  home  ;  lis.  abroad.) 

BONE  PRODUCTS  AND  MANURES :  An  Account 
of  the  most  recent  Improvements  in  the  Manuiacture  of  Fat, 
Glue,  Animal  Charcoal,  Size,  Gelatine  and  Manures.  By  Thomas 
Lambert,  Technical  and  Consulting  Chemist.  Second  Revised 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  172  pages.  17  Illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ;  Ss.  abroad.) 

(See  also  Clieniiccil  Manures,  p.  9.) 

(Chemicals,  Waste  Products,  etc.) 

REISSUE  OF  CHEMICAL  ESSAYS  OF  C.  W. 
SCHEELE.  First  Published  in  English  in  1786. 
Translated  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  with 
Additions.  300  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  6d. 
home  ;  5s.  9d.  abroad.) 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ALUM  AND  THE  SUL- 
PHATES AND  OTHER  SALTS  OF  ALUMINA 
AND  IRON.  Their  Uses  and  Applications  as  Mordants 
in  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  and  their  other  Applications  in 
the  Arts  Manufactures,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Lucien  Gesch- 
vviND.  195  Illustrations.  400  pp.  Royal  8vo.  Price  12s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  13s.  home  ;  13s.  Gd.  abroad.) 

AMMONIA  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS:  Their  Manu- 
facture and  Uses.  By  Camille  Vincent,  Professor  at  the 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Paris.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  M.  J.  Salter.  Royal  8vo.  114  pp.  Thirty- 
two  Illustrations.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home ; 
5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

CHEMICAL  WORKS:  Their  Design,  Erection,  and 
Equipment.  By  S.  S.  Dyson  and  S.  S.  Clarkson.  Royal  8vo. 
220  pp.  With  9  Folding  Plates  and  .  0  Illustrations.  Price  21s. 
net.    (Post  free,  21s.  6d.  home;  22s.  abroad.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  as  applied  to 
the  Assay  of  Fuels,  Ores,  Metals,  Alloys,  Salts  and  other  Mineral 
Products.  By  E.  Prost,  D.Sc.  Translated  by  J.  Cruickshank 
Smith,  B.Sc.  Royal  8vo.  300  pages.  44  Illustrations.  Price 
12s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  13i.  home ;  13s.  6d.  abroad.) 

TESTING  OF  CHEMICAL  REAGENTS  FOR 
PURITY.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  C 
Krauch.  Royal  8vo.  350  pages.  Price  12s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free 
13s.  home  ;  13s.  6d.  abroad.) 


For  contents  of  these  books,  see  List  I. 
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SHALE  OILS  AND  TARS  and  their  Products.  By 
Dr.  W.  ScHEiTHAUER.  Translated  from  the  German.  Demy  8vo. 
190  pages.  70  Illustrations  and  4  Diagrams.  Price  8s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  8s.  lOd.  home;  9s.  abroad).  published. 

INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL.  A  Practical  Manual  on  the 
Production  and  Use  of  Alcohol  for  Industrial  Purposes  and  for 
Use  as  a  Heating  Agent,  as  an  lUuminant  and  as  a  Source  of 
Motive  Power.  By  J.  G.  McIntosh,  Lecturer  on  Manufacture 
and  Applications  of  Industrial  Alcohol  at  The  Polytechnic, 
Regent  Street,  London.  Demy  8vo.  1907.  250  pp.  With  75 
Illustrations  and  25  Tables.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  7s.  9d. 
home ;  8s.  abroad.) 

THE  UTILISATION  OP  WASTE  PRODUCTS.  A 

Treatise  on  the  Rational  Utilisation,  Recovery  and  Treatment  of 
Waste  Products  of  all  kinds.  By  Dr.  Theodor  Roller.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  Revised  German  Edition.  Twenty-two 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  280  pp.  Price7s  6d.net.  (Post  free, 
7s.  lOd.  home  ;  8s.  3d.  abroad.) 
ANALYSIS  OP  RESINS  AND  BALSAMS.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  Karl  Dieterich.  Demy  8vo. 
340  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home;  8s.  3d. 
abroad.) 

DISTILLATION  OF  RESINS,  RESINATE  LAKES 
AND  PIGMENTS,  CARBON  PIGMENTS  AND 
PIGMENTS  FOR  TYPEWRITING  MACHINES, 
MANIPOLDERS,  ETC.  By  Victor  Schweizer. 
Demy8vo.  185  pages.  68  Illustrations.  Price7s.6d.net.  (Post 
free,  8s.  home  ;  8s.  3d.  abroad.) 

DISINFECTION  AND  DISINFECTANTS.  By  Dr. 
M.  Christian.    Crown  Svo.  {.In  the  press. 

(Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Manures.) 

MANUAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.  By 

Herbert  Ingle.  F.I.C,  Late  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
the  Leeds  University;  Lecturer  in  the  Victoria  University. 
Third  and  Revised  Edition.  400  pp.  16  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.    Price  7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  8s.  home;  8s.  6d.  abroad.) 

[yust  published. 

CHEMICAL  MANURES.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  J.  Fritsch.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated.  340  pp.  Price  10s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  lis.  home;  lis.  6d.  abroad.) 

{See  also  Bone  Products  and  Manures,  p.  8.) 

(Writing  Inks  and  Sealing  Waxes.) 

INK  MANUFACTURE:  Including  Writing,  Copying, 
Lithographic,  Marking,  Stamping,  and  Laundry  Inks.  By 
SiGMUND  Lehner.  Three  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  162  pp. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Fifth  Edition.  Price  5s.  net, 
post  free,  5s.  3d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 
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SEALING-WAXES,  WAFERS  AND  OTHER 
ADHESIVES  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  OFFICE, 
WORKSHOP  AND  FACTORY.  By  H.  C.  Standage. 
Crown  8vo.  96  pp.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home  ; 
5s.  4d.  abroad.) 

(Lead  Ores  and  Lead  Compounds.) 

LEAD  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS.  By  Thos.  Lambert, 
Technical  and  Consulting  Chemist.  Demy  8vo.  226  pp.  Forty 
Illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home ; 
8s.  3d.  abroad.) 

NOTES  ON  LEAD  ORES :  Their  Distribution  and  Pro- 
perties. By  Jas.  Fairie,  F.G.S.  Crown  8vo.  64  pages.  Price 
Is.  net.    (Post  free,  Is.  3d.  home  ;  Is.  4d.  abroad.) 

{White  Lead  and  Zinc  White  Paints,  see  p.  5.) 

(Industrial  Hygiene.) 

THE  RISKS  AND  DANGERS  TO  HEALTH  OF 
VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  AND  THEIR  PRE- 
VENTION. By  Leonard  A.  Parry,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.).  196  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free, 
7s.  lOd.  home  ;  8s.  abroad.) 

(Industrial  Uses  of  Air,  Steam  and 
Water.) 

DRYING  BY  MEANS  OF  AIR  AND  STEAM.  Ex- 
planations, Formulae,  and  Tables  for  Use  in  Practice.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  E.  Hausbrand.  Two  folding  Diagrams 
and  Thirteen  Tables.  Crown  8vo.  72  pp.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post 
free,  5s.  3d.  home ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 
[See  also  "  Evaporating,  CondensiJig  and  Cooling  Apparatns,"  p.  19.) 

PURE  AIR,  OZONE  AND  WATER.  A  Practical 
Treatise  of  their  Utilisation  and  Value  in  Oil,  Grease,  Soap,  Paint, 
Glue  and  other  Industries.  By  W.  B.  Cowell.  Twelve  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  85  pp.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  3d. 
home;  5s.  6d.  abroad. ) 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  USES  OF  WATER.  COMPOSI- 
TION—EFFECTS—TROUBLES—REMEDIES— 
RESIDUARY  WATERS  —  PURIFICATION— AN- 
ALYSIS. By  H.  de  la  Coux.  Royal  8vo.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  and  Revised  by  Arthur  Morris.  364  pp. 
135  Illustrations.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  lis.  home; 
lis.  6d.  abroad.) 

(See  Books  on  Smoke  Prevention,  Engineering  and  Metallurgy,  p.  19,  etc.) 


For  contents  of  these  books,  see  List  III, 
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{X  Rays.) 

PRACTICAL  X  RAY  WORK.  By  Frank  T.  Addyman, 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.I.C.,  Member  of  the  Roentgen  Society  of  London ; 
Radiographer  to  St.  George's  Hospital;  Demonstrator  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  and  Teacher  of  Radiography  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  Medical  School.  Demy  8vo.  Twelve  Plates  from 
Photographs  of  X  Ray  Work.  Filty-two  Illustrations.  200  pp. 
Price  10s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  home;  lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

( I  ndia= Rubber  and  Qutta  Percha.) 

INDIA-RUBBER  AND  GUTTA  PERCHA.  Second 

English  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Based  on  the  French 
work  of  T.  Seeligmann,  G.  Lamy  Torrilhon  and  H.  Falconnet 
by  John  Geddes  McIntosh.  Royal  8vo.  100  Illustrations.  400 
pages.  Price  12s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  13s.  home;  13s.  6d. 
abroad.) 

(Leather  Trades.) 

THE   LEATHER  WORKER'S  MANUAL.    Being  a 

Compendium  of  Practical  Recipes  and  Working  Formulae  for 
Curriers,  Bootmakers,  Leather  Dressers,  Blacking  Manufac- 
turers, Saddlers,  Fancy  Leather  Workers.  By  H.  C.  Standage. 
Demy  8vo.  165  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home; 
8s.  abroad.) 

{See  also  Manufacture  of  Shoe  Polishes,  Leather  Dressings,  etc.,  p.  6.) 

(Pottery,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Glass,  etc.) 

MODERN  BRICKMAKING.  By  Alfred  B.  Searle, 
Royal  8vo.  440' pages.  260  Illustrations.  Price  12s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  13s.  home;  13s.  6d.  abroad.) 

THE  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  POTTING.  Com- 
piled by  Experts,  and  Edited  by  Chas.  F.  Binns.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  200  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  17s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  17s.  lOd.  home;  18s.  3d.  abroad.) 

POTTERY  DECORATING.  A  Description  of  all  the  Pro- 
cesses for  Decorating  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By  R.  Hainbach. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Crown  8vo.  250  pp.  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ; 
8s.  abroad.) 

A  TREATISE   ON   CERAMIC   INDUSTRIES.  A 

Complete  Manual  for  Pottery,  Tile,  and  Brick  Manufacturers.  By 
Emile  Bourry.  a  Revised  Translation  from  the  French,  with 
some  Critical  Notes  by  Alfred  B.  Searle.  Demy  8vo.  308 
Illustrations.  460  pp.  Price  12s. 6d.  net.  (Post free,  13s.  home; 
13s.  6d.  abroad.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL  POTTERY.    Bricks,  Tiles,  Pipes, 

Enamelled  Terra-cottas,  Ordinary  and  Incrusted  Quarries,  Stone- 
ware Mosaics,  Faiences  and  Architectural  Stoneware.  By  Leon 
Lefevre.  Translated  from  the  French  by  K.  H.  Bird,  M.A., 
and  W.  Moore  Binns.  With  Five  Plates.  950  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  and  numerous  estimates.  500  pp.  Royal  8vo.  Price 
15s.  net.    (Post  free,  15s.  6d.  home;  16s.  6d.  abroad.) 

CERAMIC  TECHNOLOGY:  Being  some  Aspects  of 
Technical  Science  as  Applied  to  Pottery  Manufacture.  Edited 
by  Charles  F.  Binns.  100  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  12s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  12s.  lOd.  home  ;  13s.  abroad.) 

THE  ART  OP  RIVETING  GLASS,  CHINA  AND 
EARTHENWARE.  By  J.  Howorth.  Second 
Edition.  Paper  Cover.  Pricels.net.  (By  post,  home  or  abroad, 
Is.  Id.) 

NOTES  ON  POTTERY  CLAYS.  The  Distribution, 
Properties,  Uses  and  Analyses  of  Ball  Clays,  China  Clays  and 
China  Stone.  By  Jas.  Fairie,  F.G.S.  132  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
Price  3s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  3s.  9d.  home  ;  3s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

HOW  TO  ANALYSE  CLAY.  By  H.  M.  Ashby.  Demy 
Bvo.  72  Pages.  20  Illustrations.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free, 
3s.  9d.  home ;  3s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

A  Reissue  of 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  POT- 
TERIES;  AND  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POTTERY  AND 
PORCELAIN.  With  References  to  Genuine  Specimens, 
and  Notices  of  Eminent  Potters.  By  Simeon  Shaw.  (Originally 
published  in  1829.)  265  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post 
free,  5s.  4d.  home ;  5s.  9d.  abroad.) 

A  Reissue  of 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  SEVERAL  NATURAL 
AND  ARTIFICIAL  HETEROGENEOUS  COM- 
POUNDS USED  IN  MANUFACTURING  POR- 
CELAIN, GLASS  AND  POTTERY.  By  Simeon 
Shaw.  (Originally  published  in  1837.)  750  pp.  Royal  8vo. 
Price  10s.  net.    (Post  free,  10s.  6d.  home;  12s.  abroad.) 

BRITISH  POTTERY  MARKS.    By  G.  Woolliscroft 

Rhead.  Demy  8vo.  310  pp.  With  over  Twelve-hundred  Illus- 
trations of  Marks.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  8s.  home ; 
8s.  3d.  abroad.) 


For  contetits  of  these  books,  see  List  III. 
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(Glassware,  Glass  Staining  and  Painting.) 

RECIPES   FOR  FLINT   GLASS   MAKING.    By  a 

British  Glass  Master  and  Mixer.  Sixty  Recipes.  Being  Leaves 
from  the  Mixing  Book  of  several  experts  in  the  Flint  Glass  Trade, 
containing  up-to-date  recipes  and  valuable  information  as  to 
Crystal,  Demi-crystal  and  Coloured  Glass  in  its  many  varieties. 
It  contains  the  recipes  for  cheap  metal  suited  to  pressing,  blow- 
.  ing,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  most  costly  crystal  and  ruby.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  10s.  9d. 
home;  10s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  GLASS  PAINT- 
ING. Prefaced  with  a  Review  of  Ancient  Glass.  By 
Ernest  R.  Suffung.  With  One  Coloured  Plate  and  Thirty- 
seven  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  140  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home ;  8s.  abroad.) 

(Paper  Making,  Paper  Dyeing,  and 
Testing.) 

THE  DYEING  OF  PAPER  PULP.  A  Practical 
Treatise  for  the  use  of  Papermakers,  Paperstainers,  Students 
and  others.  By  Julius  Erfurt,  Manager  of  a  Paper  Mill. 
Translated  into  English  and  Edited  with  Additions  by  Julius 
HuBNER,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Papermaking  at  the  Manchester 
Municipal  Technical  School.  With  illustrations  and  157  patterns 
Of  paper  dyed  in  the  pulp.  Royal  Svo,  180  pp.  Price  15s.  net. 
(Post  free,  15s.  6d.  home ;  16s.  6d.  abroad). 

THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.l.C.  Royal  12mo.  60  illustrations.  300  pp. 
Price  7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  9d.  home ;  7s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  PAPER  FOR  SPECIAL 
PURPOSES.  By  L.  E.  Andes.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Crown  Svo.  48  Illustrations  250  pp.  Price  6s.  net. 
(Post  free,  6s.  4d.  home ;  6s.  6d.  abroad.) 


(Enamelling  on  Metal.) 

ENAMELS  AND  ENAMELLING.  For  Enamel 
Makers,  Workers  in  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Manufacturers  of 
Objects  of  Art.  By  Paul  Randau.  Second  and  Revised 
Edition.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  200  pp.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  lOs.  lOd. 
home;  Us.  abroad.)  [jfust  published. 

THE  ART  OF  ENAMELLING  ON  METAL.  By 

W.  Norman  Brown.  Twenty-eight  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
60  pp.    Price  2s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  2s.  9d.  home  and  abroad.) 
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(Textile  and  Dyeing  Subjects.) 

THE  FINISHING  OP  TEXTILE  FABRICS  (Woollen, 

Worsted,  Union  and  other  Cloths).  By  Roberts  Beaumont, 
M.Sc,  M.I.Mech.E.,  Professor  of  Textile  Industries,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leeds ;  Author  of  "  Colour  in  Woven  Design  " ;  "  Woollen 
and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacture " ;  "  Woven  Fabrics  at  the 
World's  Fair  "  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Jury  of  Award  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  1900  ;  Inspector  of  Textile  Institutes  ;  Society  of 
Arts  Silver  Medallist ;  Honorary  Medallist  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute.  With  150  Illustrations  of  Fibres,  Yarns 
and  Fabrics,  also  Sectional  and  other  Drawings  of  Finishing 
Machinery  Demy  8vo.  260  pp.  Pricel0s.6d.net.  (Post  free, 
10s.  lOd.  home;  lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

FIBRES  USED  IN  TEXTILE  AND  ALLIED  IN- 
DUSTRIES. By  C.  AiNswoRTH  Mitchell,  B.A. 
(Oxon.),  F.I.C.,  and  R.  M.  Prideaux,  F.I.C.  With  66  Illustra- 
tions specially  drawn  direct  from  the  Fibres.  Demy  8vo. 
200  pp.    Price  7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ;  8s.  abroad.) 

DRESSINGS  AND  FINISHINGS  FOR  TEXTILE 
FABRICS  AND   THEIR   APPLICATION.  De- 

scription  of  all  the  Materials  used  in  Dressing  Textiles :  Their 
Special  Properties,  the  preparation  of  Dressings  and  their  em- 
ployment in  Finishing  Linen,  Cotton,  Woollen  and  Silk  Fabrics. 
Fireproof  and  Waterproof  Dressings,  together  with  the  principal 
machinery  employed.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition  of  Friedrich  Polleyn.  Demy  8vo.  280  pp.  Sixty 
Illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ; 
8s.  abroad.) 

THE  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  OF  TEXTILE 
FIBRES  ;  Their  Origin,  Structure,  Preparation,  Wash- 
ing, Bleaching,  Dyeing,  Printing  and  Dressing.  By  Dr.  Georg 
von  Georgievics.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles 
Salter.  320  pp.  Forty-seven  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  Price 
10s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  lis.  home  ;  lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

POWER-LOOM  WEAVING  AND  YARN  NUMBER- 
ING, According  to  Various  Systems,  with  Conversion 
Tables.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Anthon  Gruner.  With 
Twenty-six  Diagrams  in  Colours.  150  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  9d.  home;  8s.  abroad.) 

TEXTILE  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  CON- 
VERSION INTO  YARNS.  (The  Study  of  the  Raw 
Materials  and  the  Technology  of  the  Spinning  Process.)  By 
Julius  Zipser.  Translated  from  German  by  Charles  Salter. 
302  Illustrations.  500  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  lis.  home;  lis.  6d.  abroad.) 


For  contents  of  these  books,  see  List  II. 
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GRAMMAR  OF  TEXTILE  DESIGN.    By  H.  Nisbet, 

Weaving  and  Designing  Master,  Bolton  Municipal  Technical 
School.  Demy  8vo.  280  pp.  490  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
Price  6s.  net.    (Post  free,  6s.  4d.  home ;  6s.  6d.  abroad.) 

ART  NEEDLEWORK  AND  DESIGN.  POINT 
LACE.  A  Manual  of  Applied  Art  for  Secondary  Schools 
and  Continuation  Classes.  By  M.  E.  Wilkinson.  Oblong 
quarto.  With  22  Plates.  Bound  in  Art  Linen.  Price  3s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  3s.  lOd.  home  ;  4s.  abroad.) 

HOME  LACE-MAKING.  A  Handbook  for  Teachers  and 
Pupils.  By  M.  E.  W.  Milroy.  Crown  Svo.  64  pp.  With  3 
Plates  and  9  Diagrams.  Pricels.net.  (Post  free,  Is.  3d.  home  ; 
Is.  4d.  abroad.) 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  HAT  MANUFACTURING. 

Lectures  delivered  before  the  Hat  Manufacturers'  Association. 
By  Watson  Smith,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Albert  Shonk.  Crown  Svo.  132  pp.  16  Illustrations.  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  9d.  home  ;  7s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

THE  TECHNICAL  TESTING  OF  YARNS  AND 
TEXTILE  FABRICS.  With  Reference  to  Official 
Specifications.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Herzfeld. 
Second  Edition.  Sixty-nine  Illustrations.  200  pp.  Demy  Svo. 
Price  10s.  6d  net.    (Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  home;  lis.  abroad.) 

DECORATIVE  AND  FANCY  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

By  R.  T.  Lord.  For  Manufacturers  and  Designers  of  Carpets, 
Damask,  Dress  and  all  Textile  Fabrics.  200  pp.  Demy  Svo. 
132  Designs  and  Illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free, 
7s.  lOd.  home;  Ss.  abroad  ) 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DAMASK  WEAV- 
ING. By  H.  KiNZER  and  K.  Walter.  Royal  Svo. 
Eighteen  Folding  Plates.  Six  Illustrations.  Translated  from 
the  German.  110  pp.  PrjceSs.6d.net.  (Post  free,  9s.  home; 
9s.  6d.  abroad.) 

FAULTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOLLEN 
GOODS     AND     THEIR     PREVENTION.  By 

Nicolas  Reiser.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  Sixty-three  Illustrations.  170  pp.  Price  5s.  net. 
(Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

SPINNING    AND    WEAVING  CALCULATIONS, 

especially  relating  to  Woollens.  From  the  German  of  N. 
Reiser.  Thirty-four  Illustrations.  Tables.  160  pp.  Dem. 
Svo.  1904.  Price  10s,  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  home  ;  lis. 
abroad.) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  WOVEN  FABRICS.  By  A.  F.  Barker 
and  E.  Midgley.    Demy  8vo.    About  2C0  pages       [In  the  press. 

WATERPROOFING  OF  FABRICS.    By  Dr.  S.  Mier- 

ziNSKi.  Crown  8vo.  104  pp.  29  Illus.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post 
free,  5s.  3d.  home ;  5s.  4d.  abroad.) 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  WOOLLEN  MILL  PAY.  By 

John  Mackie.  Crown  8vo.  76  pp.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  (Post 
free,  3s.  9d.  home;  3s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

YARN  AND  WARP  SIZING  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Carl 
Kretschmar.  Royal  Svo.  123  Illustrations.  150  pp.  Price 
10s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  home;  lis.  abroad.) 

{For  "  Textile  Soaps  and  Oils  "  see  p.  7.) 

(Dyeing,  Colour  Printing,  Matching 
and  Dye = stuffs.) 

THE  COLOUR  PRINTING  OF  CARPET  YARNS. 

Manual  for  Colour  Chemists  and  Textile  Printers.  By  David 
Paterson,  F.C.S.  Seventeen  Illustrations.  136  pp.  Demy 
Svo.    Price  7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ;  8s.  abroad.) 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR  MIXING.  A  Manual 
intended  for  the  use  of  Dyers,  Calico  Printers  and  Colour 
Chemists.  By  David  Paterson,  F.C.S.  Forty-one  Illustrations. 
Five  Coloured  Plates,  and  Four  Plates  showlngr  Eleven  Dyed 
Specimens  of  Fabrics.  132  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ;  8s.  abroad.) 

DYERS'  MATERIALS  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Examina- 
tion, Evaluation  and  Application  of  the  most  important  Sub- 
stances used  in  Dyeing,  Printing,  Bleaching  and  Finishing.  By 
Paul  Heerman,  Ph.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  C. 
Wright,  M.A.  (Oxon).,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  Twenty-four  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  150pp.  Price  5s.net.  (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home; 
5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

COLOUR  MATCHING  ON  TEXTILES.  A  Manual 
intended  for  the  use  of  Students  of  Colour  Chemistry,  Dyeing  and 
Textile  Printing.  By  David  Paterson,  F.C.S.  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece. Twenty-nine  Illustrations  and  Fourteen  Specimens  Of 
Dyed  Fabrics.  Demy  8vo.  132  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post 
free,  7s.  lOd  home ;  8s.  abroad.) 

COLOUR  :  A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  THEORY  OF 
COLOUR.  By  George  H.  Hurst,  F.C.S.  With  Ten 
Coloured  Plates  and  Seventy  two  Illustrations.  160  pp  Demy 
8vo.    Price  7s.  6'd.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ;  8s.  abroad.) 


For  contents  of  these  books,  see  List  II. 
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Reissue  of 

THE  ART  OF  DYEING  WOOL,  SILK  AND 
COTTON.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Hellot, 
M.  Macquer  and  M.  le  Pileur  D'Apligny.  First  Published  in 
Englishln  1789.  Six  Plates.  Demy  8vo.  446  pp.  Price5s.net. 
(Post  free,  5s.  6d.  home;  6s.  abroad.) 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  DYE-STUFFS.    By  Dr.  Georg 

Von  Georgievics.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition. 
412  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  lis.  home; 
lis.  6d.  abroad.) 

THE  DYEING  OF  COTTON  FABRICS  :  A  Practical 
Handbook  for  the  Dyer  and  Student.  By  Franklin  Beech, 
Practical  Colourist  and  Chemist.  272  pp.  Forty-four  Illus- 
trations of  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Machinery.  Demy  8vo.  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  73.  lOd.  home;  8s.  abroad.) 

THE   DYEING    OF    WOOLLEN    FABRICS.  By 

Franklin  Beech,  Practical  Colourist  and  Chemist.  Thirty- 
three  Illustrations  Demy  8vo.  228  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
(Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home;  8s.  abroad.) 

(Silk  Manufacture.) 

SILK  THROWING  AND  WASTE  SILK  SPIN- 
NING. By  HoLLiNS  Rayner.  Demy  8vo.  170  pp. 
117111us.    Price5s.net.    (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

(Bleaching  and  Bleaching  Agents.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  BLEACHING 
OP  LINEN  AND  COTTON  YARN  AND  FABRICS. 

By  L.  Tailfer,  Chemical  and  Mechanical  Engineer.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  John  Geddes  McIntosh.  Demy  8vo. 
303  pp.  Twenty  lUus.  Price  125.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  13s. 
home;  13s.  6d.  abroad.) 

MODERN  BLEACHING  AGENTS  AND  DETER- 
GENTS. By  Professor  Max  Bottler.  Translated 
from  the  German.  Crown  8vo.  16  Illustrations.  160  pages. 
Price  5s.  net.    (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

(Cotton  Spinning,  Cotton  Waste  and 
Cotton  Combing.) 

COTTON  SPINNING  (First  Year).  By  Thomas 
Thornley,  Spinnin<»  Master,  Bolton  Technical  School.  160  pp. 
Eighty-four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Impression. 
Price  3s.  net.    (Post  free,  3s.  4d.  home;  3s.  6d.  abroad.) 

COTTON  SPINNING  (Intermediate,  or  Second  Year). 
By  Thomas  Thornley.  Second  Impression.  180  pp.  Seventy 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  4d. 
home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 
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COTTON  SPINNING  (Honours,  or  Third  Year).  By 
Thomas  Thornley.  216  pp  Seventy-four  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  4d. 
home;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

COTTON  COMBING  MACHINES.  By  Thos.  Thorn- 
ley,  Spinning  Master,  Technical  School,  Bolton.  Demy  8vo. 
117  Illustrations.  300  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  8s. 
home  ;  8s.  6d.  abroad.) 

COTTON  WASTE  :  Its  Production,  Characteristics 
Regulation,  Opening,  Carding,  Spinning  and  Weaving.  By  Tho.mas 
Thornley.  Demy«vo.  286  pages.  60  Illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ;  8s.  abroad.)         [J ust  published. 

THE  RING  SPINNING  FRAME  :  GUIDE  FOR 
OVERLOOKERS  AND  STUDENTS.  By  N.  Booth. 
Crown  8vo.  76  pages.  Price3s.net.  (Post  free,  3s.  3d.  home; 
3s.  6d.  abroad.) 

(Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Spinning.) 

MODERN  FLAX,  HEMP  AND  JUTE  SPINNING 
AND  TWISTING.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  use 
of  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Spinners,  Thread,  Twine  and  Rope 
Makers.  By  Herbert  R.  Carter,  Mill  Manager,  Textile  Expert 
and  Engineer,  Examiner  in  Flax  Spinning  to  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute.  Demy  8vo.  1907.  With  92  Illustrations. 
200  pp.    Price  7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  9d.  home  ;  8s.  abroad.) 

(Collieries  and  Mines.) 

RECOVERY  WORK  AFTER  PIT  FIRES.  By  Robert 
Lamprecht,  Mining  Engineer  and  Manager.  Translated  from 
the  German.  Illustrated  by  Six  large  Plates,  containing  Seventy- 
six  Illustrations.  1>')  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post 
free.  10s.  lOd.  home;  lis.  abroad.) 

VENTILATION  IN  MINES.  By  Robert  Wabner, 
Mining  Engineer.  Translated  from  the  German.  Royal  8vo. 
Thirty  Plates  and  Twenty-two  Illustrations.  240  pp.  Price 
lOs.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  lis.  ho.Tie  ;  lis.  3d.  abroad.) 

HAULAGE  AND  WINDING  APPLIANCES  USED 
IN  MINES.  By  Carl  Volk.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Royal  8vo.  With  Six  Plates  and  148  Illustrations. 
150  pp.    Price  8s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  9s.  home;  9s.  3d.  abroad.) 

THE  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  COLLIERIES. 

By  W.  Galloway  Duncan,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers,  Head  of  the 
Government  School  of  Engineering,  Dacca,  India;  and  David 
Penman,  Certificated  Colliery  Manager,  Lecturer  in  Mining  to 
Fife  County  Committee.  Demy  8vo.  310  pp.  155  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  lis.  home;  lis.  3d. 
abroad.) 


For  contents  of  these  books,  see  Lists  II  and  III. 
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(Dental  Metallurgy.) 

DENTAL  METALLURGY:  MANUAL  FOR  STU- 
DENTS AND  DENTISTS.  By  A.  B.  Griffiths, 
Ph.D.  Demy  8vo.  Thirty-six  Illustrations.  20O  pp.  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home;  8s.  abroad.) 

(Engineering,  Smoke  Prevention  and 
Metallurgy.) 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE.  Combined  with 
the  Economical  Combustion  of  Fuel.  By  W.  C.  Popplewell, 
M.Sc,  A.M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer.  Forty-six  Illus- 
trations. 190  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free, 
7s.  lOd.  home;  8s.  3d.  abroad.) 

GAS  AND  COAL  DUST  FIRING.  A  Critical  Review 
of  the  Various  Appliances  Patented  in  Germany  for  this  purpose 
since  1885.  By  Albert  PCtsch.  130  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  With  103  Illustrations.  Price  5s.  net. 
(Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

THE  HARDENING  AND  TEMPERING  OP  STEEL 
IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  By  Fridolin 
Reiser.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  120  pp.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home; 
5s.  4d.  abroad.) 

SIDEROLOGY:   THE   SCIENCE   OF  IRON  (The 

Constitution  of  Iron  Alloys  and  Slags).  Translated  from 
German  of  Hanns  Freiherr  v.  JUptner.  350  pp.  Demy  8vo. 
Eleven  Plates  and  Ten  Illustrations.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post 
free,  Us.  home;  lis.  6d.  abroad.) 

EVAPORATING,  CONDENSING  AND  COOLING 
APPARATUS.  Explanations,  Formulae  and  Tables 
for  Use  in  Practice.  By  E.  Hausbrand,  Engineer.  Translated 
by  A.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  B.Sc,  (Lond.).  With  Twenty- 
one  Illustrations  and  Seventy-six  Tables.  400  pp  Demy  8vo. 
Price  10s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  lis.  home;  lis.  6d.  abroad.) 

(The  **  Broadway"  Series  of  Engineering 
Handbooks.) 

One  Uniform  Size :  Narrow  Crown  8vo.   (Pocket  Size.) 
Volume  I.— ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION.  By 

EwART  S.  Andrews,  B.Sc.  Eng.  (Lond.).  200  pages.  With  57 
Illustrations.  Numerous  Tables  and  Worked  Examples.  Price 
3s.  net.    (Post  free,  3s.  3d.  home ;  3s.  6d.  abroad.) 

Volume   II.— GAS    AND    OIL    ENGINES.     By  A. 

Kirschke.  Translated  and  Revised  from  the  German,  and 
adapted  to  English  practice.  160  pages.  55  Illustrations. 
Price  3s.  net.    (Post  free,  3s.  3d.  home ;  3s.  6d.  abroad.) 
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Volume  III.  — IRON  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUC- 
TIONAL WORK.  By  K.  Schindler.  Translated 
and  Revised  from  the  German,  and  adapted  to  English  practice. 
) 40  pages.  115  Illustrations.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free, 
3s.  9d.  home  ;  4s.  abroad.) 

Volume  IV.— TOOTHED  GEARING.  By  G.  T.  White, 
B.Sc.  (Lond.).  220  pages.  136  Illustrations.  Price  3s,  6d.  net'. 
(Post  free,  3s.  9d.  home  ;  4s.  abroad.) 

Volume  V.— STEAM  TURBINES  :  Their  Theory  and 
Construction.  By  H.  Wilda.  Translated  and  Revised  from  the 
German,  and  adapted  to  English  practice.  200  pages.  104  Illus- 
trations.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  3s.  9d.  home ;  4s.  abroad.) 

[jfnst  published. 

Volume    VI.  — CRANES    AND    HOISTS.      By  H. 

Wilda.  [/„  ij^g  p^g^s 

Volume    VII.  —  FOUNDRY    MACHINERY.     By  E, 

Treiber.  [/„  press. 

Volume  VIII.— THE  CALCULUS  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

By  EwART  S.  Andrews,  B.Sc.  Eng.  (Lond.),  and  H.  Bryon 
Heywood,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  [/„  preparation. 

Volume    IX.— ILLUMINATION    AND  LIGHTING. 

By  A.  Blok,  B.Sc.  [/„  preparation. 

Volume  X.  —  MOTOR     CAR    MECHANISM.  By 

W.  E.  DoMMETT.  [/„  preparation. 

(Sanitary  Plumbing,  Electric  Wiring, 
Metal  Work,  etc.) 

EXTERNAL  PLUMBING  WORK.  A  Treatise  on 
Lead  Work  for  Roofs.  By  John  W.  Hart,  R.P.C.  180  Illustra- 
tions. 272  pp.  Deiv.y  8vo.  Second  Edition  Revised.  Price 
7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free.  7s.  lOd.  home;  8s.  abroad.) 

HINTS  TO  PLUMBERS  ON  JOINT  WIPING  PIPE 
BENDING  AND  LEAD  BURNING.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected,  By  John  W.  Hart,  R.P.C.  184  Illus- 
trations. 313  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free, 
8s.  home  ;  8s.  (  d.  abroad.) 

SANITARY  PLUMBING  AND  DRAINAGE.  By 

John  W.  Hart.  Demy  8vo.  With  208  Illustrations.  250  pp. 
1904.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home;  8s.  abroad.) 
ELECTRIC  WIRING  AND  FITTING.  By  Sydney  R 
Walker,  R.N.,  M.I.E.E.,  M.I.Min.E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  etc.,  etc. 
Crown  8vo.  150  pp.  With  Illustrations  and  Tables.  Price  5s. 
net.    (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DIPPING, 
BURNISHING,  LACQUERING  AND  BRONZ- 
ING  BRASS  WARE.  By  W.  Norman  Brown.  48 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  Price  3s.  net.  (Post  free,  3s.  3d.  home  and 
abroad.) 

For  contents  of  these  books,  see  List  III. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC  LAMP.  By  G.  Basil  Barham,  A.M.I. E.E. 
Demy  8vo.  200  pages.  2  Plates  25  Illustrations  and  10  Tables. 
Price  5s.  net.    (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

[jfiist  published. 

WIRING  CALCULATIONS  FOR  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  AND   POWER  INSTALLATIONS.  A 

Practical  Handbook  containing  Wiring  Tables,  Rules,  and 
Formulae  for  the  Use  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Mining  Engineers, 
and  Electricians,  Wiring  Contractors  and  Wiremen,  etc.  By  G. 
W.  LuMMis  Paterson.  Crown  8vo.  96  pages.  35  Tables. 
Price  5s.  net.    (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

\yust  published. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  JAPANNING.  For  Ironware, 
Tinware,  and  Wood,  etc.  By  William  Norman  Brown. 
Second  Edition.  70  pages.  13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Price 
3s.  6d.  net.     (Post  free,  3s.  9d.  home  ;  4s.  abroad.) 

{Just  published. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HOT  WATER  SUPPLY.  By 

.    John  W.  Hart,  R.P.C.    With  129  Illustrations.    177  pp.  Demy 
Bvo.    Price  7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd.  home  ;  8s.  abroad.) 

(Brewing  and  Botanical.) 

HOPS  IN  THEIR  BOTANICAL,  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  ASPECT,  AND  AS  AN 
ARTICLE  OF  COMMERCE.  By  Emmanuel  Gross, 
Professor  at  the  Higher  Agricultural  College,  Tetschen-Liebwerd. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Seventy-eisjht  Illustrations.  340 
pp.  Demy  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  lis.  home  ; 
lis.  6d.  abroad.) 

INSECTICIDES,  FUNGICIDES  AND  WEED- 
KILLERS. By  E.  BouRCART,  D.Sc.  Translated  from 
the  French.  Revised  and  Adapted  to  British  Standards  and 
Practice.  Demy  8vo.  450  pages,  83  Tables,  and  12  Illustrations. 
Price  12s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  13s.  home  ;  13s.  6d.  abroad.) 

[For  Agricultural  Chemistry,  see  p.  g  )  VJu^t  published. 

(Wood  Products,  Timber  and  Wood 
Waste.) 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  :  DISTILLATES  AND  EX- 
TRACTS. By  P.  DuMESNY,  Chemical  Engineer, 
Expert  before  the  Lyons  Commercial  Tribunal,  Member  of  the 
International  Association  of  Leather  Chemists;  and  J.  Noyer. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Donald  Grant.  Royal  8vo. 
320  pp.  103  Illustrations  and  Numerous  Tables.  Price  10s.  6d. 
net.    (Post  free,  lis.  home;  lis.  6d.  abroad.) 

TIMBER :  A  Comprehensive  Study  of  Wood  in  all  its 
Aspects  (Commercial  and  Botanical),  showing  the  different 
Applications  and  Uses  of  Timber  in  Various  Trades,  etc.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Paul  Charpentier.  Royal  8vo.  437 
pp.  178  Illustrations.  Price  12s.  6d.  net.  (Post  free,  13s^ 
home;  14s.  abroad.) 
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THE  UTILISATION  OP  WOOD  WASTE.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Ernst  Hubbard.  Crown  8vo.  192 
pp.  Fifty  Illustrations.  Price5s.net.  (Post  free,  5s.  4d  home  ; 
5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

(See  also  Utilisation  of  Waste  Products,  p.  9.) 

(Building:  and  Architecture.) 

ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT  WORK.  By  Oliver 
Wheatley.  Demy  8vo.  83  Illustrations.  128  pp.  Price  5s. 
net.    (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

THE  PREVENTION  OP  DAMPNESS  IN  BUILD- 
INGS ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Causes,  Nature  and 
Effects  of  Saline,  Efflorescences  and  Dry-rot,  for  Architects, 
Builders,  Overseers,  Plasterers,  Painters  and  House  Owners. 
By  Adolf  Wilhelm  Keim.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the 
second  revised  Edition  by  M.  J.  Salter,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.  Eight 
Coloured  Plates  and  Thirteen  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  115 
pp.    Price  5s.  net.    (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home  ;  5s.  4d.  abroad.) 

HANDBOOK  OP  TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  BUILDING,  AND  THEIR 
ALLIED  TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS.  By  Augus- 
tine C.  Passmore.  Demy  8vo.  380  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  net, 
(Post  free,  8s.  home  ;  8s.  6d.  abroad.) 

(Foods,  Drugs  and  Sweetmeats.) 

POOD  AND  DRUGS.  By  E.  J.  Parry,  B.Sc,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 
Volume  I.    The  Analysis  of  Food  and  Drugs  (Chemical  and 

Microscopical).    Royal  8vo.    724  pp.    Price  21s.  net.  (Post 

free,  21s.  6d.  home  ;  22s.  6d.  British  Colonies;  23s.  3d.  other 

Foreign  Countries.) 
Volume  II.     The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  1875-1907. 

Royal  8vo.    184  pp.    Price  7s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  7s.  lOd. 

home  ;  8s.  abroad.) 

THE  MANUPACTURE  OP  PRESERVED  POODS 
AND  SWEETMEATS.  By  A.  Hausner.  With 
Twenty-eight  Illustrations.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the 
third  enlarged  Edition.  Second  English  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  225 
pp.   Price  7s.  6d.  net.   (Post  free,  7s.  9d.  home ;  7s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

RECIPES  POR  THE  PRESERVING  OP  PRUIT, 
VEGETABLES  AND  MEAT.     By   E.  Wagner. 

Translated  from  the  German,  Crown  8vo.  125  pp.  With  14 
Illustrations.  Pricis  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home;  5s.  4d. 
abroad.) 


For  contents  of  these  books,  see  List  III. 
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(Dyeing  Fancy  Goods.) 

THE  ART  OP  DYEING  AND  STAINING  MARBLE, 
ARTIFICIAL  STONE,  BONE,  HORN,  IVORY 
AND  WOOD,  AND  OP  IMITATING  ALL  SORTS 
OP  WOOD.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Use  of 
Joiners,  Turners,  Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Goods,  Stick  and 
Umbrella  Makers,  Comb  Makers,  etc.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  D.  H.  Soxhlet,  Technical  Chemist.  Crown  8vo. 
168  pp.    Price  5s.  net.    (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home;  5s.  4d.  abroad.) 

(Celluloid.) 

CELLULOID  :  Its  Raw  Material,  Manufacture,  Properties 
and  Uses.  A  Handbook  for  Manufacturers  of  Celluloid  and 
Celluloid  Articles,  and  all  Industries  using  Celluloid  ;  also  for 
Dentists  and  Teeth  Specialists.  By  Dr.  Fr.  Bockmann,  Tech- 
nical Chemist.  Translated  from  the  Third  Revised  German 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  120  pp.  With  49  Illustrations.  Price  5s. 
net.    (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home  ;  5s.  4d.  abroad.) 

(Lithography,  Printing  and 
Engraving.) 

PRACTICAL  LITHOGRAPHY.  By  Alfred  Seymour. 
Demy  Svo.  With  Frontispiece  and  33  Illus.  120  pp.  Price  5s. 
net.    (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

PRINTERS'  AND  STATIONERS'  READY 
RECKONER  AND  COMPENDIUM.  Compiled  by 
Victor  Graham.  Crown  Svo.  112  pp.  1904.  Price3s.6d.net. 
(Post  free,  3s.  9d.  home  ;  3s.  lOd.  abroad.) 

ENGRAVING  FOR  ILLUSTRATION.  HISTORI- 
CAL AND  PRACTICAL  NOTES.    By  J.  Kirkbride. 

72  pp.     Two  Plates  and  6  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  Price 
2s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  2s.  9d.  home  ;  2s.  lOd.  abroad  ) 
(For  Printing  Itiks,  see  p.  4.) 

(Bookbinding.) 

PRACTICAL  BOOKBINDING.  By  Paul  Adam. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Crown  Svo.  180  pp.  127  Illus- 
trations.  Price  5s.  net.   (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad. 

(Sugar  Refining.) 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  OF  SUGAR:  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Modern  Methods  of  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  the  Sugar 
Cane  and  Sugar  Beet.  By  John  Geddes  McIntosh.  Second 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Fully  Illustrated. 
436  pp.  Seventy-six  Tables.  1906.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post 
free,  lis.  home  ;  lis.  6d.  abroad.) 

(See  "  Evaporating,  Condensing,  etc.,  Apparatus,"  p.  ig.) 
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(Emery.) 

EMERY  AND  THE  EMERY  INDUSTRY.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  A.  Haenig.  Crown  8vo.  45  Illustra- 
tions. 104  pp.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  3d.  home  ;  5s.  6d. 
abroad.) 

(Libraries  and  Bibliography.) 

CLASSIFIED  GUIDE  TO  TECHNICAL  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL BOOKS.  Compiled  by  Edgar  Green- 
wood. Demy  8vo.  224  pp.  1904.  Being  a  Subject-list  of  the 
Principal  British  and  American  Books  in  Print;  giving  Title, 
Author,  Size,  Date,  Publisher  and  Price.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post 
free,  5s.  4d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  TECHNICAL  AND  ART 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM.  Containing  particulars  of  nearly  1,000 
Technical,  Commercial  and  Art  Schools  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  With  full  particulars  of  the  courses  of  instruction, 
names  of  principals,  secretaries,  etc.  DemySvo.  150  pp.  Price 
3s.  6d.  net.    (Post  free,  3s.  lOd.  home  ;  4s.  abroad.) 

THE  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS  AND  ART  GAL- 
LERIES YEAR  BOOK,  1910-11.  Being  the  Third 
Edition  of  Greenwood's  "  British  Library  Year  Book".  Edited 
by  Alex.  J.  Philip.  Demy  8vo.  286  pp.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post 
free,  5s.  4d.  home  ;  5s.  6d.  abroad.) 


THE  PLUMBING,  HEATING  AND  LIGHTING 
ANNUAL  FOR  1911.  The  Trade  Reference  Book 
for  Plumbers,  Sanitary,  Heating  and  Lighting  Engineers, 
Builders'  Merchants,  Contractors  and  Architects.  Including 
the  translation  of  Hermann  Recknagel's  "  Kalender  fiir  Gesund- 
heits  -  Techniker,"  Handbook  for  Heating,  Ventilating,  and 
Domestic  Engineers,  of  which  Scott,  Greenwood  &  Son  have 
purchased  the  sole  right  for  the  English  Language.  Quarto. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  gilt  lettered.  Price  3s.  net.  (Post  free, 
3s.  4d.  home  ;  3s.  8d.  abroad.) 


SCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &  SON, 

Zccbnicnl  JSook  anD  tlraDe  Journal  Hiublisbers, 

8  Broadway,  Ludgate,  London,  E.G. 

Telegraphic  Address,  "  Printeries,  Cent.  =  London".  April,  1913.. 


